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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The newly awakened interest in educa- 
tion among woman’s clubs in Massa- 
chusetts, as evinced by the recommenda- 
tion that every club in the Federation 
devote one meeting a year to a consider- 
ation of some phase of this subject, also 
the admirable suggestion that members of 
woman’s clubs investigate the sanitary 
conditions of the schools in their neigh- 
burhood, the disinfection of text-books, 
and other matters vital to the welfare of 
children, are welcome indications that 
women are beginning to appreciate their 
opportunities for usefulness in strength- 
ening the educational system of this Com- 
monwealth. 





In this connection, however, it sheuld 
be remembered that every detail of school 
management is in the hands of the school 
committee, and the most direct way in 
which mothers and other interested wom- 
en can promote the efficiency of the 
schools, is by helping to elect men and 
women of marked fitness and known integ- 
tity to administer them. A largely in- 
creased registration of women voters 
would make it possible, in most commu- 
nities, to elect a better school board, and 
such a constituency would have a grand 
moral effect upon every member. 





With the above object in view, serious- 
minded women are urged to register this 
fall, and thus put themselves in a position 
to render an important service to the chil- 
dren and youth of the Commonwealth. 





The Household Art and Domestic 
Science Department (Mrs. Marion A. 
McBride, director), of the Twentieth Tri- 





ennial Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association, will be 
opened by a reception and tea in Me 
chanics’ Building, Boston, on Saturday 
afternoon, October 8. During the same 
hours, from two to six o’clock, the open- 
ing receptions of the Patriotic Depart- 
ment, Mrs. William Lee, director, and of 
the Educational Club, Miss Emma F., Fos- 
ter, director, will be given. Let Massa- 
chusetts suffragists be present on this 
occasion. 





The representative men and women 
who listened to Mrs. Dario Papa in the 
rooms of the Twentieth Century Club 
last Saturday, received a lasting impres- 
sion. Her story of the cruel wrongs in- 
flicted upon political prisoners in Italy was 
heartrending. To-day, Saturday, Oct. 8, 
at two o’clock, a public meeting will be 
held in Faneuil Hall to consider what can 
be done by Americans, in codperation with 
Englishmen who have already moved in 
this matter. Mrs. Papa and others will 
speak. There should be a large attend- 
ance. The voice of America to-day, as 
never before, is heard and respected be- 
yond the ocean. 





—-_?- 





It is announced that Mrs. W. W. Cran- 
nell, of Albany, N. Y., the agent of the 
New York State Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women, has 
been sent to South Dakota, to speak and 
work against the pending amendment to 
grant equal suffrage to the women of that 
State. A pamphlet just published by the 
Anti-Suffrage Association says: ‘There 
are still women enough left outside of the 
clique of female agitators, who believe 
that woman can always do her best work 
at home.’’ If a woman can always do her 
best work at home, why does the Anti- 
Suffrage Association send: Mrs, Crannell 
to conduct a political campaign hundreds 
of miles away from Albany? What will 
become of Mrs. Crannell’s husband and 
children while she is thus engaged? The 
very newest kind of ‘new woman” is a 
lady who goes from one end of the country 
to the other, making public speeches to 
prove that a woman’s place is at home. 





Miss Susan B, Anthony stopped at Con- 
cord, N. H., on her way home from the 
annual meeting of the Maine W.S. A. She 
found Mrs. Armenia S. White entertain- 
ing in her large and commodious home all 
the delegates to the meeting of the New 
Hampshire Universalist Association. Miss 
Anthony was invited to address the meet- 
ing, and did sv with much acceptance. 
Miss Anthony made a ‘“‘flying visit” to 
our office as she passed through Boston. 
She greatly enjoyed her visit with her old 
friend, Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, at Hampden 
Corner, Me., and was presented with a 
quilt made by Mrs. Spofford’s mother, 
who is now almost 94 years of age. 





At Brunswick, Me., Sept. 30, the Maine 
Federation of Women’s Clubs closed one 
of its most successful sessions. Mrs. 
Ellen M. Richards presented the claims of 
the George Washington Memorial Society 
in a very eloquent manner. Officers were 
elected for the ensuing year. President, 
Mrs. F. C. Porter, Caribou; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Leucia Connor, Fairfield; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Consill A. H. 
Grimes, Caribou; recording secretary, 
Mrs, J. A. Thompson, of Bangor; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Addison Herrick, Bethel; edu- 
cational committee, Mrs. Mary Sawtelle, 
of Waterville, Mrs. A. G. Peppers, of 
Waterville, Miss Bertha L. Soule, of Bath, 
Mrs. Kate C. Estabrook, of Orono, Miss 
Martha W. Fairfield, of Saco; chairman of 
State correspondence, Miss Nellie Mars- 
ton, Monmouth; chairman of bureau of 
reciprocity, Mrs. W. H. Newell, of Lewis- 
ton. 





THE VALUE OF A VOTE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Do you not think, if men are 80 
physically superior, and have so many less 
disabilities than women, that they ought 
to let women have a fair share of govern- 
ment offices? Louisa SouTHWORTH. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 28, 1898. 

ANOTHER ATTACK ON THE WOMEN. 

Shop Club No. 10 has taken up the fight 
against women ir political positions, and 
at a meeting last night adopted the follow- 
ing strong resolutions: 


Whereas, county and city officials have 
made it a practice for some years to em loy 
a large number of women in ositions whic 
rightfully belong to men and to voters; and 





Whereas, we realize that the system now 
in vogue is wrong in so far that it prevents 
a large number of capable and efficient men 
from earning a livelihood for themselves and 
their families, and prevents other men tak- 
ing unto themselves a helpmate, for the 
reason that the chance to support such help- 
mate is taken away by the very persons 
whose designation in life is sacred and happy 
wifehoed ; therefore be it 

Resolved, that we, the members of Re- 
publican Shop Club No. 10, hereby protest 
against the further employment of women 
in positions which, under the law, belong to 
the voters of this city and county; and be it 
further 

Resolved, that we do this without malice 
to the ladies now employed by either the 
county or city officials. but simply make this 
demand as an act of justice by. which our 
American women will greatly benefit, as it 
will take a large number from the desk and 
place them in homes, and secure them the 
support from kind husbands who will, under 
the change, be enabled to earn a livelihood ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, that a committee of three shall 
be appointed to wait upon the officials afore- 
mentioned and induce them to make the 
change asked for. 

The committee appointed to comply 
with the resolutions, comprises Captain 
L. R. Davis, J. B. Hippler, and Phil Opper. 
The committee will wait upon the officials 
some time during the week. 

The action of Cleveland Shop Club No. 
10 only gives expression in plain words 
to the fact that suffrage means alike for 
women and for men “a fair day’s wages 
for a fair day’s work.’ Suffragists have 
always maintained, and remonstrants have 
always denied, the practical value of a 
vote. Noclass of workmen ever secured 
fair wagesin any age or country until after 
they had secured political equality. The 
reason that women, as a rule, work for 
half pay, is not because they are women, 
but largely because they have no political 
power to protect themselves industrially, 
as men protect themselves. 

Shop Club No. 10 overlooks the fact that 
every instance of proscription like this, 
which throws women out of work, com- 
pels them to underbid male workmen in 
some other branch of industry, thus creat- 
ing an injurious and unnatural compe- 
tition by limiting their range of employ- 
ment, 

Nor is it true that the woman who 
works thereby deprives a man of employ- 
ment. On the contrary, every person who 
earns self-support thereby creates an 
added demand for the labor of others, 
These women do not hoard their wages; 
they pay them out to others, who are 
advantaged thereby. This selfish, pro- 
scriptive, exclusive spirit defeats its 
own object. Intelligent working men, in 
view of such unjust and cruel industrial 
proscription of women as the above, may 
well exclaim, ‘‘Save us from our friends!”’ 

Meanwhile let suffragists everywhere 
call attention to the action of Cleveland 
Republican Shop Club No, 10, as an evi- 
dence of the value of a vote to women. 

H. B. B. 





IF OUR POSITIONS WERE REVERSED? 

If the question of war with Spain had 
been left to the decision of the women of 
America who were of voting age, there is 
no doubt it would have been negatived by 
a large majority vote. President McKin- 
ley would have been allowed to continue 
his diplomatic negotiations with Spain 
unhindered, and might have accomplished 
—as many still believe—all that was asked 
or desired in the beginning. To be sure, 
there were belligerent women who advo- 
cated war with frantic clamor, but they 
were by no means a large body. To the 
last moment women refused to believe in 
the possibility of an armed conflict with 
Spain, and the declaration of war came to 
them with stunning surprise, 

Had they clearly understood the situa- 
tion and foreseen the future, and set in 
motion all the machinery of protest and 
condemnation which they know so well 
how to use, it would not have had a 
feather’s weight against the ‘‘Jingoism” 
that swept the country like a hurricane. 
In the present composition of political 
and legislative bodies, no cause whose 
claims are based on eternal right and 
justice alone, need appeal to politicians, 
legislatures, or congresses, with expecta- 
tions of success,— and least of all if pre- 
sented by women. American statesmen 
do not hesitate to declare that “the opin- 
ions of American women do not count in 
matters of State.” 

War is declared without their consent 
being asked or given, and taxes are levied 
upon them for the maintenance of armies 
and navies, whose purpose is slaughter 
and conquest. Their sons, whom they 
have won in the valley of the shadow of 
death, are sent to the battle field under 
the leadership of incompetent officers; 





they are herded in pestilential camps; 
conveyed on filthy transports; starved, 
neglected, fever-smitten, they die of dis- 
ease before they meet the enemy, or are 
sent home battered and worthless wrecks 
of physical manhood. 

How have women borne themselves 
under these appalling circumstances? 
They have refused to release their hold on 
the men of their households, even when 
the government has organized them into 
anarmy. They have followed them with 
letters of inquiry, with tender anxiety and 
intelligent prevision, and have organized 
Red Cross Auxiliaries, Volunteer Aid 
Associations, and Army and Navy 
Leagues, through which to undo the mis- 
chief the men of the country have 
made. Night and day, through the most 
exhausting summer of years, they have 
toiled and economized to manufacture 
hospital garments, to gather hospital sup- 
plies, and to fit out hospital ships that 
shall haste to the malarious shores of 
Cuba with succor for our brave fellows, 
shamefully neglected by the government 
they have served. What would men do 
under similar conditions, if the positions 
of men and women were reversed? 

The Cincinnati Enquirer, one of the 
ablest Democratic papers of the country, 
discusses the question, and renders the 
following opinion: 

Let us suppose that women held the 
reins of government, and that one daya 
belligerent congress of women declared 
war without asking the consent of the dis- 
franchised men. And suppose these help- 
less citizens had to sit still and see the 
wives, mothers, sisters, cousins, and aunts 
of the nation called out for volunteer ser- 
vice, and marched off to Cuba and the 
Philippines. How many sinews of war, 
think you, would be furnished by these 
bereft and disfranchised male creatures? 
No doubt in less than forty-eight hours 
the land would ring with a cry of **Let us 
have peace at any price.” 

Women love peace, but when they find 
themselves face to face with war, they are 
patriotic and philosophic enough to accept 
the situation. If woman suffrage is to 
come as a reward of woman’s merit, and 
through man’s chivalry, it should come 
now that war has closed. The women who 
are faithful to their country’s interests, 
whether in war or peace, ought to have 
a voice in declaring war and maintaining 
peace. Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


PROGRESS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 





It is sometimes said that the equal suf- 
frage movement is losing ground. Few 
except those who have made a study of 
the subject realize how fast it is actually 
gaining ground. On this point let the 
facts speak for themselves: 

Sixty years ago women could not vote 
anywhere. In 1838, Kentucky gave school 
suffrage to widows. In 1861, Kansas gave 
it to all women. In 1869, England gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, and Wyoming gave full suffrage 
to all women. School suffrage was granted 
in 1875 by Michigan and Minnesota, in 
1876 by Colorado, in 1878 by New Hamp- 
shire and Oregon, in 1879 by Massachu- 
setts, in 1880 by New York and Vermont. 
In 1881 municipal suffrage was extended 
to the single women and widows of Scot- 
land. Nebraska gave school suffrage in 
1883, and Wisconsin in 1885. In 1886 
school suffrage was given in Washington, 
and municipal suffrage to single women 
and widows in New Brunswick and On- 
tario. In 1887, municipal suffrage was ex- 
tended to all women in Kansas, and school 
suffrage in North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Arizona, and New Jersey. In the 
same year, Montana gave tax-paying 
women the right to vote upon all ques- 
tions submitted to the tax-payers. In 
1889, municipal suffrage was extended to 
single women and widows in the Province 
of Quebec. In 1891. school suffrage was 
granted in Illinois. In 1893, school suf- 
frage was granted in Connecticut, and full 
suffrage in Colorado and New Zealand. In 
1894, school suffrage was granted in Ohio, 
bond suffrage in Iowa, and parish and 
district suffrage in England to women 
both married and single. In 1895, full 
suffrage was granted in South Aystralia 
to women both married and single. In 
1896, full suffrage was granted in Utah 
and Idaho. In 1897, the Legislatures of 
Washington and South Dakota passed full 
sufirage amendments, in each case by 
more than a two-thirds’ vote. In 1898, 
municipal and county suffrage were 
granted to the single women and widows 
of Ireland, and Louisiana gave tax-paying 
women the right to vote upon all ques- 
tions submitted to the tax-payers. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. GLADSTONE owns three acres of 
land at Niagara Falls worth $5,000. 


THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN is probably the 
most charitable of the royal ladies of 
Europe. Practically the whole of her 
large fortune she devotes to works of be- 
nevolence. 


THE QUEEN oF ITALY has a hobby of 
shoe-collecting. She has fitted up a large 
museum filled with the footgear of past 
celebrities, including shoes worn by Joan 
of Arc and Marie Antoinette. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 
will be in and around Boston for a month 
or so, and may be secured as a speaker by 
those applying in season. Her address is 
at this office, where circulars with lecture 
list may be obtained. 


Mrs Jutia Warp Howe preached in 
the Church of the Disciples, Boston, on 
Sunday, Sept. 18, on ‘*The Uses of Vic- 
tory.”” Her discourse, which is described 
by one who heard it as “a thrilling and 
inspired message,” was published in full 
in the Christian Register of Sept. 22. 


Miss Lizzie Morrison, matron of the 
Odd Fellows’ Orphan Home at Lincoln, 
lll., was one of the prominent women 
welcomed at the recent great gathering 
in this city. The Rebekahs are all very 
proud of that work and that building, as 
it was by their unaided efforts that the 
home was built at a cost of $85,000. 


Mrs. CATHARNE WavuGu McCuLtocn, 


of Chicago, has generously contributed 
money to send the Woman’s JOURNAL 


for the next three months to 257 pro- 
spective legislators and other influential 
citizens of Illinois, at our special rate of 
25 cents each. Who will do the same in 
each of the other States where women are 
asking for the ballot? 


Lapy Henry SoMERSET makes it a 
point to commemorate her birthday, 
Aug. 3, by some especially helpful deed 
of kindness. This year she went to South 
Wales and spent the day among the fami- 
lies of the miners there, who are suffering 
for the barest necessaries of life. Then 
she wrote a graphic account to the West- 
minster Gazette concerning the dreadful 
conditions she found there. 


Miss MARIE McNAvuGHTON and MIss 
SARAH ATKINSON accompanied the United 
States Peace Commission as stenographers 
and typewriters. Miss Atkinson acquired 
her knowledge of Spanish through a resi- 
dence in South America, where she was 
connected with the normal schools. After 
her return she engaged in translating for 
D. Appleton & Co., devoting her attention 
chiefly to text-books. Miss McNaughton 
is skilled in the French language. 


Mrs. Dario Papa, of Milan, Italy, and 
of Winnetka, near Chicago, has arrived in 
Boston and is a guest of the Twentieth 
Century Club, Ashburton Place, where 
she may be addressed. This lady, an 
American, is the widow of the Italian 
radical leader and editor of Italia del 
Popolo. At the invitation of Mr. Ed- 
win D. Mead, president of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, she addresed the club 
at the opening meeting, Saturday, Oct. 1. 
Her subject was ‘‘Present Political and 
Economic Conditions in Italy.” The 
paper, originally founded by Mazzini, and 
revived again after long inaction by Dario 
Papa, is now suppressed on account of its 
republicanism. Its editorial staff are im- 
prisoned or exiled for fifteen years. Mrs. 
Dario Papa is collecting funds to aid the 
Italian cause. 


Mrs. EL1zaBetu S. Newcoms, who died 
recently at her home in Malden, Mass., 
was in many respects a remarkable woman. 
She was one of the few women that mas- 
tered the intricacies of navigation, and 
was able to navigate one of the old-time 
clipper ships across the ocean when her 
husband was too ill to do so himself. She 
made a great many voyages with him, he 
being one of the old line of sea captains 
that has passed away with the advent of 
ocean steamers. With him she crossed 
the Atlantic forty-four times, and saw a 
greater part of the world. Her oldest son, 
Lieutenant Frank H. Newcomb, of the 
United States revenue cutter service, was 
the hero of the battle of Cardenas on May 
1l last. He was in command of the Hud- 
son, which towed the gunboat Winslow 
out of the range of the deadly fire of the 
Spanish batteries, for which signal act of 
bravery he has received the thanks of Con- 
gress and a special gold medal of honor. 
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ANTI-IMPERIALISM. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Ss. E. B. takes exception to my com- 
munication in the JouRNAL of September 
10, saying that “‘it is not satisfactory to 
raise objections to one course without 
pointing out what better course could be 
taken.”” Then she misquotes the follow- 
ing sentence, in which, as will be seen, I 
plainly point out a better course, as re- 
gards the disposition of the Philippines, 
than to keep them ourselves: ‘Let those 
of your readers who are opposed to Im- 
perialism write and request the President 
not to keep the Philippines for this coun- 
try, but to leave them in the hands of the 
natives, or make some other suitable 
disposition of them.” 

I distinctly mentioned one course which 
I considered better than to keep them 
ourselves, not however attempting to 
limit the President to that one, because 
a better one might be found. Some anti- 
Imperialists have proposed that we make 
the islands independent, establishing a 
joint protectorate of the United States, 
Spain and some European powers. In my 
opinion, that would be vastly better than 
to keep them ourselves. 

I regret not to agree with 8. E. B. on 
other pointsin her interesting letter. She 
says the natives are not strong enough 
to resist autocratic Germany’s ambitious 
designs upon their territory, and adds: 
“Their only hope is in the protection of 
the United States. To some of us it seems 
that our country bas no right to shirk 
this difficult task, provided the leading 
Philippinos pledge their codperation.” 

I think S. E. B. makes a great mistake 
in her reasoning here. Her argument 
seems to be: ‘The natives cannot defend 
themselves against the autocratic Ger- 
mans. Wecan defend them. Therefore, 
itis our duty todoit.’”’ There area great 
many gaps between these propositions as 
a chain of reasoning. Granting, for the 
sake of argument, the first two proposi- 
tions, it by no means follows necessarily 
that it is our duty, or even that we have 
any right, to defend them. That would 
be saying that whenever a bad state of 
things exists in any part of the world, 
and an individual or country has the 
power to stop it, it is that individual’s or 
country’s duty to do so. Nothing could 
be further from the truth, and such rea- 
soning would lead people into terrible mis- 
takes. For instance, American slavery 
was a terrible wrong; but what should we 
have said if the European nations had 
united to put it down by force? What 
should we have said even if Russia had 
declared “a war of humanity” against 
Spain last year, ‘“‘to feed the reconcen- 
trados and free the Cubans?” The fact 
is, the world is full of wrongs, yet there 
are many things to be considered before 
wecan say: “It is our duty to right this 
particular one.”’ 

S. E. B. has considered the advantages 
of territorial expansion, but not the 
tremendous disadvantages such men as 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Robert Treat Paine, 
Carl Schurz and many others, here and 
abroad, together with many of our best 
newspapers, have pointed out to us. One 
question that should be considered before 
we hasten to right a wrong, yet one con- 
stantly neglected, is: What will be the 
consequences of our action not only upon 
the oppressed, but upon ourselves and 
on all those dependent upon us? We 
have no right to right a wrong, if we 
thereby bring about a worse wrong. Yet 
how many people “rush in where an- 
gels fear to tread,” and succeed in 
abolishing a wrong only by creating far 
greater evils. They may realize the re- 
sults of their work or not, but in either 
case some one has to suffer from them just 
the same. ; 

A capital illustration of this matter has 
been given lately, as follows: “I see a 
man abusing his children and letting them 
become vicious. In order to save one of 
them, I take him into my own family and 
labor hard to reform him. In the end I 
succeed, but, before doing so, he corrupts 
two of my own children.’”’ Is not the 
absurdity and false economy of this plan 
apparent? How much more reasonable 
it would be for such a person to say: 
“God has given me children to bring up 
virtuously, and has told me that my first 
duty isto them. He also says I must be 
kind to the wicked and seek to reform 
them. But he nowhere says I should 
take the risk of ruining one or all of my 
children in the hope of reforming another 
man’s child. There is a line beyond 
which human beings must leave reforma- 
tion of the wicked and the unfortunate to 
God. It is hard to leave them in their 
deplorable surroundings, but we must not 
forget that God will judge them only 
according to their opportunities, and if 

they, like the many millions of our fellow 
creatures the sad pages of every history 
tell us about, have a hard time on the 
earth, perhaps all we can say is: God 
has seen fit to make the world so, and it 
may well be that these unfortunates will 


be singled out for an especially easy time 
in the countless ages of Eternity.” 

This is practical, common-sense reason- 
ing, that does not ignore the hard facts of 
life, but looks them straight in the face. 
In regard to the Philippines, we anti- 
Imperialists believe that more harm than 
good will inevitably result from any 
attempt on our part to govern them. We 
regard with consternation the project of 
annexing them, or any part of them, 
because all history teaches that such a 
course would prove the ruin of the seventy 
millions of American people for whose 
liberty and happiness our government is 
directly responsible. Rome's era of for- 
eign conquest was succeeded by an era 
of terrible domestic strife, and that by 
the downfall of the Republic and estab- 
lishment of the Empire, and so it will be 
with us if we become, like Rome, big and 
unwieldy, with one government for one 
class of our people and an entirely dif- 
ferent government for another class. 
Arranging, as S. E. B. stipulates, ‘that 
the coming government of foreign posses- 
sions shall be republican” will not save 
us, for the past, which is the only sure 
prophet of the future, teaches that not all 
civilized men even are able to govern 
themselves, and that, even where they 
are, men cannot be trusted to keep such 
promises as the one mentioned above. 
Power over inferior races is a fearful 
temptation. We have oppressed the 
Indians, the Africans and the Chinese; 
what proof can annexationists offer, that 
we shall do better with the Philippines? 
If they prove incapable of self-govern- 
ment, their natural rulers are not people 
living on the other side of the world and 
having a republican form of government, 
but one or more of the European nations, 
living much nearer them and having gov- 
ernments somewhat approximating that 
by which they would be governed. Every- 
thing considered, I think the chances are 
just as good for them under European 
government as under American. 

Your correspondent compares the ex- 
pansion now proposed, to that of the past 
in this country, but there is no compari- 
son between them. With the exception 
of Alaska, a sparsely-settled Arctic region, 
we have never, up to this war, annexed 
any territory not contiguous to our own 
and peopled by Caucasians and Christians, 
Territories that seemed to the entire 
world to lie within our natural bound- 
aries. 

With the Philippines, the conditions 
are totally different. Their distance, 
their population, our own immense pres- 
ent territory, and, finally that most wise 
and sensible policy, the Monroe Doctrine, 
forbid us to think for one moment of 
annexing them to our domains. Look at 
the map of the United States in your 
child’s geography? See how compact and 
immense our country now is, and then 
remember what every great statesman 
and student of history has declared— 
that a nation’s strength and glory does 
not consist in her size, but in her moral 
worth, compactness and homogeneity. 
We are far stronger now than we should 
be if we had the Philippine Islands, with 
their millions of brown and yellow in- 
habitants, to govern and protect. Expan- 
sion, like eating, may be conducted 
properly, but if improperly, it brings 
disease and death. We must take into 
our body politic only homogeneous peo- 
ple, whom we can promptly assimilate, 
and we must not over-eat. Napoleon 
said: ‘*Most republics have died of in- 
digestion,” and he was right. Let us 
realize that there is a danger-line to terri- 
torial expansion for ourselves, and stop 
well short of it. Many of our wisest and 
best citizens are convinced that it has 
already come, and I agree with them. 

Arlington, Mass. In M. So 





OLD WOMAN AND NEW WOMAN. 


Sarah Grand defines the Old Woman 
and the New Woman, as follows: 


The New Woman’s superiority to the 
Old Woman shines in her versatility; she 
can do so many more things in a womanly 
way. When she takes up a new pursuit 
the Old Woman derides her. The New 
Woman makes every step in advance pain- 
ful for her, but when the step is taken, 
and another advantage gained, the Old 
Woman comes in cautiously and seizes 
more than her share of it. Twenty years 
ago women were held in such low esteem, 
in consequence of the tactics of the Old 
Woman, that they were not safe from in- 
suit in the public streets, could not drive 
in a hansom, mount to the top of an 
omnibus, live alone in cities without loss 
of caste, or make their livelihood in a hun- 
dred honest ways now honorably open to 
them, but the New Woman came, exacted 
respect, and won it. The Old Woman 
opposed and bespattered her so long as 
the struggle lasted, but when the wind 
changed and the rising tide of public 
opinion carried the New Woman on tri- 
umphantly, then the Old Woman followed 


success, but not giving thanks, 

The Old Woman knew her own sex as 
little as she cared for it—that is to say, 
not at all. She only recognized other 





women in their relation to man, and that 


her, greedily reaping the benefit of her. 





only in the one sense—the sexual. She 
sees in our sacred humanity evidence of 
one function only, and deals with that 
principally in a state of perversion. Hers 
were the three-bottle days of sexualities. 
The New Woman despises any intemper- 
ance; besides, she has no time to do 
more than sip a wholesome draught. She 
is a well-balanced creature, with innumer- 
able interests in life, and enjoys them all 
without excess. The Old Woman de- 
pended on man for her pleasure. She 
liked to be made love to, and so does the 
New Woman when it is delicately done, 
and there is not too much of it. But to 
live only to be loved in that way would be 
too much sweet to be wholesome. That 
was the mistake the Old Woman made; 
she was limited. She had only the one 
great interest in life, and strove always to 
prolong it. Her paradise was the passion 
period; she had no great sympathy with 
any other phase of nature—which made 
her a monotonous person, in whom one’s 
interest soon became exhausted. The 
New Woman can be hard on man, but it 
is because she believes in him and loves 
him. She recognizes his infinite possi- 
bilities. She sees the God in him, and 
means to banish the brute. 





HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


BY MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 

Speech and language are so much a 
matter of course in the hearing world, 
that the average man or woman seldom 
gives them a thought; they are ‘‘natural”’ 
and “come by instinct,’ and any individ- 
ual who does not possess them is ‘‘af- 
flicted,”” but just why they are natural, 
and just wherein the affliction consists, 
your average man or woman does not con- 
sider. 

Spoken language is an acquired art; the 
normal child acquires it very early because 
the need for it comes into his life at once, 
and he acquires it so easily that ‘natural’ 
seems a proper adjective to use in describ- 
ing the process of acquirement. But if by 
‘natural’ is meant ‘“‘without aid from 
man,’’ then the process is not natural, 
because a normal child reared in absolute 
solitude, as was Caspar Hauser, or with 
non-speaking associates, acquires neither 
speech nor language. 

Children deaf from birth or early in- 
fancy, hearing no language, have no nat- 
ural incentive to speech; no thoughts are 
communicated to them through words, 
and consequently they are languageless. 
Dumb does not accurately express their 
mental state, because a person with im- 
perfect organs of speech may be dumb, as 
was George Macdonald’s Sir Gibbie, and 
yet understand spoken language perfectly. 

To teach children who are thus lan- 
guageless (except for such crude signs as 
they and their friends may have invented), 
is the work of schools for the deaf. Mas- 
sachusetts children have the privilege of 
entering Clark School at Northampton, 
Mass., the Horace Mann School at Boston, 
or the American School for the Deaf at 
Hartford, Conn. The first two are fine 
oral schools, and the last is what is tech- 
nically called a “Combined Institution;”’ 
that is, instruction is carried on by means 
of the manual alphabet and a system of 
arbitrary signs, and some of the pupils 
are taught articulation and lip-reading. 
Both the Northampton and the Hartford 
schools are boarding-schools, and most 
admirably conducted ones; the Horace 
Mann School is a day school. 

There is much controversy at present 
among educators of the deaf, as to the 
relative value of boarding and day schools. 
The advocates of the former say that the 
absence of all interruptions permits the 
teachers to do better work, and that the 
removal of the children from prosperous 
homes where they are over-indulged, or 
from miserable homes where they are 
improperly cared for, is of the very great- 
est benefit to them. The friends of the 
day schools, on the other hand, say that 
the tendency of the age is away from 
institutions, that a child who is an addi- 
tional care is usually an object of great 
love; that there is great danger of child 
and family growing apart during long 
separations and that, as a matter of pub- 
lic policy, it is unwise for the State to 
assume obligations which of right belong 
to the family. To the present writer it 
seems that wherevera day school is acces- 
sible, except in cases of extreme poverty 
or known viciousness in the homes, it is 
preferable; but that, under present condi- 
tions, there will always be many deaf 
children, living far from centres of popu- 
lation, who must of necessity be educated 
in boarding-schools. 

The Horace Mann School undertakes to 
give the deaf children of Boston and its 
vicinity a grammar school education. 
The course of study covers the same 
ground as does that of the regular gram- 
mar schools of the city, although results 
are attained in somewhat different fash- 
ion. It is possible, owing to the relatively 
large corps of teachers, to give more in- 
dividual attention to each child than the 
teachers in large public schools can hope 
to do. 

The teacher of the first grade takes the 
little ones, and some of them are very 





little indeed, two and a half and three 
years old, and teaches them first of all 
attention. A series of exercises is planned, 
which will train sight, touch, smell and 
taste. The children attain to such deli- 
cacy of touch that with their hands on 
the vibrating wood-work of a guitar and 
their eyes closed, they can discriminate 
between the vibrations which cause low 
notes or high ones, This cultivation of 
the sense of touch is intended to aid them 
later in controlling the pitch of their own 
voices, The sense of sight, naturally keen 
in deaf children, is exercised by various 
means to fit it to do double duty and take 
the place, so far as possible, of the lost 
hearing. 

From the very beginning, the children 
are talked to. At first they understand 
little or nothing of what is said to them, 
and gestures have to eke out the meaning; 
but, little by little, they begin to realize 
that every time they do anything, every 
time the teacher does anything, some 
motion of the mouth invariably accom- 
panies the action. A little longer, and 
they discover that the same motion ac- 
companies the same action, and when, 
unaided, they perform the action because 
they recognize the motion which the 
teacher’s mouth has made, they have 
learned their first lesson in speech-read- 
ing. Speech-reading is a better term than 
lip-reading, inasmuch as other organs 
than the lips must be reckoned with if 
the deaf observer is to understand spoken 
language accurately —the tongue, the 
teeth, and the expression of the face all 
bear their part in making speech visible. 

Quincy, Sept. 29, 1898. 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE HOUSEWORK PROBLEM. 


Individually, I have found the principal 
factors of success in solving my own 
problems in household economy and man- 
agement of help have been, a personal 
knowledge of and practical experience in 
all the duties of housework, system in 
their execution, and above all a determi- 
nation to bring up, under small income 
limitations, a large family in the way it 
should go. 

Some good housekeepers are born, some 
are made, and some have had housekeep- 
ing thrust upon them, My own acquisi- 
tions came through the thrusting process, 
for no “silent partner” in any domestic 
establishment ever started out in life with 
less real practical experience. The appli- 
cation of synthetic chemistry to food 
production may come with the other per- 
fections of the twentieth century, but un- 
fortunately when I began housekeeping I 
could not pour a few drops from a vial 
and call it dinner. More unfortunately 
the autocrat of our establishment was a 
dyspeptic of long standing with recollec- 
tions of his mother’s cooking. I have 
since learned that he mentally decided on 
a six months’ trial trip under my culinary 
capabilities with sad forebodings of death 
from indigestibles during the period of 
probation. It must have been my guar- 
dian angel who impressed me with the idea 
of making Miss Parloa and her cook book 
my kitchen Lares and Penates. For, given 
Parloa, needful ingredients, a recipe, and 
strict adherence to the rules, perfection 
became a mathematical certainty. 

Naturally some failures mark any pro- 
gress towards a past-master’s degree of 
proficiency. Somebody blundered even at 
the charge of Balaklava, but blunders be- 
come firm stepping-stones towards final 
success oftentimes, and at the end of six 
months my husband was still living, and 
I had assurance enough to cook for a 
“threshing outfit’? and enter a first prize 
cooking contest at a county fair. 

Apropos of blunders, I recall an inci- 
dent which rated me several marks up- 
wards of experience. A friend ‘thappened 
in’? unexpectedly just before lunch time 
one day. Now the latch-string-always- 
out style of hospitality isa delight to host 
and guest, but one does like something 
more than pot to offer a pot-luck guest, 
especially when his capacity for food con- 
sumption and assimilation might be 
gauged by a 250 pound physique. Corner 
groceries and meat markets were miles 
away, and a hasty inventory of the larder 
disclosed abundance of milk and eggs 
galore, delectable resources for invalid 
diet. Happy thought, I suddenly remem- 
bered that scrambled eggs had been our 
guest’s favorite breakfast when we had 
been dining-table neighbors at the hotel 
we called home before the housekeeping 
days. Scrambled eggs, then, & la Parloa, 
should be the piece de resistance at my 
improvised lunch. Opening the cook 
book, the orders were plain and simple. 
Take two eggs and do so and so, with the 
result in my case that when lunch was 
announced about a tablespoonful of a 
creamy yellow mixture reposed oasis-like 
in the desert spaces of a platter. Parloa 
evidently had given her fellows credit for 
an atomic degree of sense and had not 
specified in her rule two eggs to an in- 
dividual. Even when my husband, with a 
tentative flourish of his spoon, politely 





inquired if our guest would have some of 
this scrambled egg, my faith in the wis 
dom of Parloan decrees was unabated, and 
I never questioned but that through some 
miraculous process two eggs would ex- 
pand into lunch proportions for three. 
After all, experience, with or without 
Parloa, is the best teacher, and that 
knowledge which enables the mistress of 
a home to know not only what should be 
done but how it should be done as well, 
must go hand in hand with the faculty of 
letting one’s head save one’s heels—a plan 
of systematization that lifts the house- 
keeper above the position of a mere house- 
hold drudge. That slave to the routine 
of housework who contentedly or other- 
wise grinds out a monotonous existence 
early and late, with no time or inclina- 
tion for the recreations that re-create, or 
for intellectual improvement that keeps 
her in touch with the world of to-day and 
its issues, is not likely to have much 
mercy on the capabilities of the domestic 
service thatin the ordinary “large family 
of small means”’ is usually covered by one 
long-suffering maid-of-all-work, 

The experience of a lifetime, combined 
with a system planetary in its exactitude, 
can not work out the complete salvation 
of the housewife and house mother, unless 
the children of a household are taught to 
feel, even to the least one, that life means 
give as well as take, and that each has 
not only part and lot in the home-love, 
but an individual place in the working 
of the domestic machinery that runs the 
home successfully. Thereissuch a temp- 
tation to be swayed by the soft tyrannies 
of babyhood, that in becoming the loving, 
willing slaves of the babies, we often 
overlook what would really be for the 
best good of achild. A large family con- 
sideration of some importance is the fact 
that the way the twigs of the first born 
are bent the olive branches of the whole 
family tree are inclined. The willing small 
services of little hands and feet in allotted 
tasks and ministries, not only do much to 
lighten the heavier burdens of the day for 
mother or maid, but the child itself is lay- 
ing up a treasure of unselfishness and capa- 
bilities for which she will rise up and call 
her mother blessed in the years to come. 
For under the home roof-tree, as in the 
world at large, the one supreme rule for 
happiness and success is the beautiful 
golden rule of love and thought for others. 

FLORENCE A, HASKELL, 
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WOMEN'S MEETINGS AT WISCONSIN FAIR. 





A new departure was made at the recent 
North Wisconsin Fair at Chippewa Falls, 
which is well worth adopting at other 
fairs. From a report prepared for the 
Minneapolis Daily Journal by Miss Martha 
Scott Anderson, the following account is 
condensed: 


Mrs. George A. Barry, of Eau Claire, 
had been a constant attendant at the 
Chippewa Falls fairs for years, and had 
been strongly impressed with the fact 
that it, like others, offered little inspira- 
tion to women. Even if they were enough 
interested in the dairy and poultry ex- 
hibits, the patchwork and embroidery, to 
attend, it was at the expense of much 
discomfort and weariness. Mrs, Barry 
is a club woman as well as a, woman of 
affairs, as she appreciated the value of 
opportunities for people living isolated 
lives to get outside the usual routine, and 
she understood that this craving for 
association with people was what drew 
the feminine side of the household to 
such gatherings, despite discomforts. 
Being a woman of ideas, it occurred to 
her that it would be a humanitarian work 
to provide a comfortable place at the fair 
for people to rest, to gather together and 
exchange ideas and friendly greetings 
with their acquaintances, and to make 
new ones. Having planned for the physi- 
cal comfort and well-being of the visitors, 
Mrs. Barry decided to go a step farther 
and offer the visitors something whose 
benefit should follow them and enter into 
their lives. This was an intellectual and 
social stimulus. Wisconsin is full of 
women who are eager toshare with others 
the benefit which libraries, pictures, 
schools and clubs have given them, so 
Mrs. Barry received a ready response 
when she applied for codperation to her 
associates in the State Federation, the 
W. C. T. U., the W. R. C., the Ladies of 
the Maccabees and other organizations 
for women, the teachers of the county, 
and the State library commission. The 
thought was to havea series of informal 
and entertaining conferences, in which 
the ideas of these organizations should be 
set forth. 

The pavilion was a large, comfortable 
tent, pitched in a conspicuous and acces- 
sible portion of the grounds. It had a 
large platform at one end, covered with 
rugs, and having on it tables adorned 
with bright flowers. On one table was 
placed a sample travelling library from 
the large number given to the people of 
Wisconsin by Senator J. H. Stout, of 
Menominee, and the attractively bound, 
interesting books drew the attention of 
many. Miss L., E, Stearns, of Milwaukee, 
librarian of the State free library commis- 
sion, was present much of the time to 
talk with the people, seeking to find out 
their needs and to drop suggestive words 
and give hopeful directions so that none 
need to go away without finding out how 
they could secure literature in their 
homes. The little library and pictures 
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them in favor of making an effort to enjoy 
the same privileges, and the inquiries 
from the people gave evidence that the 
seed-planting of library ideas will bear 
speedy fruit. Miss Stearns had provideu 
good magazines and papers for distribu- 
tion, each bearing the stamp of the library 
commission. These were scattered about 
on the seats, and were a drawing card to 
many who passed the door, and, seeing 
such inviting literature, stepped in, sank 
into a rocking-chair, picked up a book or 
paper, and were soon absorbed in its 
contents while resting from sight-seeing. 
Every one was cordially invited to take 
away what literature of this kind he cared 
to, and in the meetings it was explained 
that any one could, by sending a card 
with his address to the commission, re- 
ceive from it packages of current litera- 
ture and paper-bound books, which are 
contributed to the commission for this 


urpose, 

Ecommittoes of women were constantly 

n attendance at the pavilion ready to be 
helpful or to chat pleasantly with those 
who seemed disposed to conversation. 
Whole families flocked in and rested. 

The audiences were attentive and in- 
spiring. The speakers wisely adapted 
their remarks to their needs and tastes. 
Wednesday was shared by the Woman’s 
Relief Corps and the library commission, 
Mrs. Lettie F, Withers, of Eau Claire, 
spoke for the privates and for those who 
needed help, saying she could condone 
many faults in those who had followed 
the flag. Mrs. Marion F. McKay, of 
Chippewa Falls, spoke on the objects of 
the order, quoting its motto as the sum- 
mary of its purposes—fraternity, — 
and loyalty. She sketched its growt 
from 1883, and mentioned its accomplish- 
ment in holding up the hands of the 
G. A. R. in relief to soldiers and their 
families, in establishing homes for sol- 
diers, their wives and orphans, and for 
army nurses. The relief corps also suc- 
ceeded in getting pensions for army nurses, 
and took the lead, in getting patriotic 
training in the schools and flags on every 
schoolhouse. Mrs. G. L. Herrick, of 
West Superior, related the present war 
record of the W. R. C. of Superior, which 
raised $400 for the Wisconsin soldiers, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Skeels, of Menominee, 
gave figures of the work. The national 
organization has 3,254 corps, has a mem- 
bership of 144,425, and has expended for 
relief $1,696,150. The Wisconsin depart- 
ment raised a fund of $500 for the Spanish 
war, and has provided $1,500 of supplies. 

Passing to the library work, Miss L. E. 
Stearns told how the soldiers have been 
provided with reading matter this sum- 
mer. She outlined the plan of the travel- 
ling libraries, which were started not 
two years ago by James H. Stout, of 
Menominee, who gave sixteen cases of 
books, each containing thirty volumes, for 
circulation in Dunn County. Now there 
are 169 libraries in usein theState. Collec- 
tions of travelling pictures are circulated 
in the same way as the libraries, chiefly 
through the medium of the schools. The 
work of placing the libraries and seeing 
that they are suited to the needs of the 
people is done by the library commission. 
President I. C. McNeill, of the West 
Superior Normal School, added his tribute 
to the work of the travelling libraries, 
saying that the pupils of the Normal 
School were being instructed in the use 
of books, and would go out able to pro- 
mote library interests. Senator Stout 
expressed his confidence in the plan as an 
educational factor, and referred to the 
splendid library in Washington, which he 
hoped would be made accessible to the 
people of the whole country by such 
means. 

After the speech-making a committee 
of ladies served delicious coffee, and this 
induced every one to linger and chat 
about the ideas suggested. Some of the 
men connected with the management dis- 
cussed the success of the undertaking, and 
suggested that the idea should become 
a permanent feature, and that provision 
be made for more suitable quarters either 
by erecting a special building or by put- 
ting up an addition to the educational 
building. 

Thursday was club day. Mrs. S. L. 
Graves, of Milwaukee, chairman of the 
educational committee of the State Fed- 
eration, gave examples of work done by 
Wisconsin women for the schools, citing 
the Milwaukee School Alliance and the 
numerous changes which have followed 
its inspections and reports recommending 
changes. One especial feature of the 
educational committee is its work for the 
State institutions. It is now asking that 
two women be placed on the board of 
control. Mrs. George Hoffer of Racine, 
treasurer of the State Federation, spoke 
on the influence of the club movement. 
Miss Martha S. Anderson, of Minneapolis, 
gave a brief account of the successful 
town and country club work begun in 
Minnesota, at Rochester, which has a 
much appreciated rest room, and at North- 
field, which has a large and flourishing 
club, made up jointly of town and country 
women, who meet for mutual acquaint- 
ance and help. The beginning has en- 
couraged other places and the interest is 
spreading. Miss Annette Shaw, of Eau 
Claire, showed that the club movement 





has a common purpose in uplifting and 
oepeating humanity to better standards of 
ving. 

Saturday morning, Mrs. E. A. Shores, 
of West Superior‘ gave a talk on charity 
work. Mrs. Shores bas been prominent 
in the work of the W. R. C. and the W. C. 
T. U. and has done much work in supply- 
ing the lumber camps with wholesome 
literature. In the afternoon, the Ladies 
of the Maccabees had charge of the pro- 
gramme, which was directed by the State 
commander, Mrs, Eva Carpenter, of West 
Superior, 

The opening day of the fair, Tuesday, 
was children’s day, and the pavilion was 
used for their entertainment. An excel- 
lent programme, which included interest- 
ing exercises by the pupils of the deaf 
and dumb school of Eau Claire, was 
given under the direction of Miss Anna 
Schaffer, county superintendent of Chip. 
pewa County. Miss Stearns gave a much 
appreciated talk on children’s books and 
distributed a large quantity of good read- 
ing matter. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Frankfurter Zeitung announces that 
tbe first women factory inspectors in 
Germany have been appointed in the 
cities of Mainz and Offenbach. They are 
Miss Elise Schumann, of Mainz, and Miss 
Elise Geist, of Offenbach. 


There are eighteen women employed as 
station agents by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company. Travelling auditors 
of the road say that their accounts are 
well kept, and that their stations are 
cleaner and neater than those kept by 
men.—The Period. 


No event in years in Saratoga has been 
of greater importance than the recent 
opening of the free park and playground 
for children. For years people have de- 
plored the fact that there was no place 
but the street in which children could 
play. Now, through the efforts of the 
women’s greater Saratoga association, this 
long-felt need has been supplied and the 
little ones have a playground. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE TRAGEDY oF A Wipow's THIRD. 
By Anna Christy Fall, LL. B., member 
of the Buston Bar. Boston: Irving P. 
Fox. lllustrated. 1898. Price, 75 cents. 


The injustice of Massachusetts law 
towards widows is here finely portrayed 
in the form of a story by a Massachusetts 
woman lawyer. The book is itself a proot 
of the need that women should have a 
part in the shaping of laws, and a placein 
the legal profession, Many who think 
little and care less about the injustice 
which women suffer, may become inter- 
ested by this simple, homely narrative of a 
fate which has befallen hundreds of 
women, who have struggled and died in 
silence. 

The book is written without bitterness 
or censure, It is a simple exposition of 
the vperation of the present law and is 
dedicated ‘‘to all husbands who sincerely 
love their wives.”” One would think that 
the narrative, if brought before members 
of the Judiciary Committee in support of 
a petition and bill for equalizing dower 
and courtesy, would secure a reform, if 
we had not tried so long and so vainly tu 
bring about similar changes demanded by 
simple justice for a distranchised class. 

Rebecca Willis marries a widower whose 
only son has been absent for many years 
and is supposed to be dead. ‘They invest 
her hard-earned savings in a house bought 
in the husband’s name, and by incessant 
work of both they pay for it and for a 
second one. Then he dies intestate, as 
most men do. ‘The sun promptly appears 
and claims the real estate, subject only 
to the widow's lite use of a third of it. 
That and $300 in money is all that the 
court has power toallow her. Gradually, 
in spite ot all she can do, her little meaus 
are exhausted, and she dies of poverty, 
privation and despair just as the puor- 
house becomes her sule refuge from star- 
vation. Itis a pitiful tale, told in min- 
utest detail and with professional precis- 
ion. The catastrophe is pustponed by 
occasional good fortune, by the aid of a 
sister, and by unusual business ability 
of the pour old widow, until age and in- 
firmity put an end to the unequal struggle. 

Let woman suffrage leagues and wom- 
en’s clubs all over the country procure 
this book and have it read aloud at their 
meetings. Let them invite their friends 
and neighbors to hear it. Converts will 
thereby be multiplied. It will be sent 
postpaid by mail from this office on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents. H. B. B. 











Write J. R. Watson, General Passenger 
Agent of the Fitchburg R. R., for particu- 
lars of the Hoosac Tunnel Excursion of 
Oct. 8. 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that scieace has been able to cure 
in all its stages and thatis Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the foun- 
dation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work, The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of Testi- 
monials. Address 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


— — 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


LITTLE MISS POLLY. 








Little Miss Polly sat stitching away, 
Stitching, stitching away. 

The kittens all scampered in rollicking play, 

The goldenrod nodded just over the way, 

The asters looked up from their dainty array, 

Yet little Miss Polly sat stitching away, 
Stitching, stitching away. 


Little Miss Polly was brimful of fun, 
* Brimful, brimful of fun 
As any small maiden beneath the bright sun; 
But that mamma might call her her brave 
little one, 
To withstand the temptation to frolic and 
run, , 
She steadily stitched till her task was quite 
done, 
Till her task was quite done. 


Now, when Miss Polly to womanhood grew, 
To womanhood grew, 
Her tasks, which were many, without great 
ado 
She performed with deft hands and an aim 
that was true; 
For labor well done its reward brought, she 
knew— 
Work’s respite—sweet moments, good deeds 
not a few, 
And good deeds not a few. 
—The Housekeeper. 





LIEUT. HOBSON AS A LITTLE BOY. 

Little folks, a hero is not made in a 
minute. No, you may depend upon it 
that it is the thorough doing each day of 
all the things one ought to do, that grows 
the strength for the great deed. 

For weeks you have been hearing about 
the glorious deed of Lieutenant Richmond 
Hobson, a young Southern man in our 
navy; how he sailed an American ship 


.into Santiago channel right under the 


guns of the Spanish forts; and blew her 
up and sunk her across the way, to shut 
the Spanish warships into the harbor in- 
side. You know how the whole country 
cheered, and how the President sent his 
thanks. You know how even the Spanish 
admiral, into whose hands Lieutenant 
Hobson and his seven brave comrades 
fell, praised the young American. 

And now I will tell you how this bold 
young American was a good and loving 
little child at home, and a gentle and 
chivalrous boy at school. 

His mother—Lieut. Hobson’s mother is 
a neighbor of mine—told me that it was 
“instinct,’? something natural to little 
Richmond and not taught him, never to 
leave her alone, but always to be on hand 
in case she should need him. He ap- 
pointed himself his mother’s body-guard 
when he was only a child. If kept in his 
law oftice, or in the court-room at even- 
ing, his father could feel sure that little 
Richmond never lefther. The other chil- 
dren went to bed at their usual time, but 
the little guardsman chivalrously sat at 
his mother’s knee until his father came. 

There is no duubt that the “brave tales 
of old,” which his mother told him at 
these times, planted seeds of patriotism 
in the child’s mind, and fired him with 
an admiration for brave deeds. These 
were stories of his ancestors, who had 
fought in the Revolutionary War, at 
King’s Mountain, and at Cowpens, and 
with Jackson at New Orleans. 

This chivalrous and gentle little Hobson 
had a strong love for animals. To please 
him, his mother bought for him a pair of 
goats, and had the village wheelwright 
make him a goat-cart, a miniature of the 
big ox-wagons that were driven into town 
by the negro farmers from the plantations. 

Little Richmond was delighted; but 
what do you think was the thing he said 
first? It was this: ‘*Now, mother, I can 
do all your shopping, and bring every- 
thing home for you myself in my goat- 
wagon!” 

And he did. Any day twenty years ago 
on the sunny streets of this old Alabama 
town of Greensboro, one might see the 
hero to-be trudging beside his goats like a 
veteran driver, popping his whip and 
steering his wagon full of packages with 
about the same sense of responsibility as 
when he steered the Merrimac and sunk 
her in just the right spot. Don’t you 





know that his patient work with his little 
goat-team helped develop the hero’s judg- 
ment? 

As he grew to bea lad, and was in the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, his moral 
courage and his physical courage proved 
to be well matched. You have read Tom 
Brown at Rugby? You remember the 
gentle Christian, little Arthur, and the 
rough-and-ready rugged Tom? Young 
Richmond had the fine qualities of both. 
His loyalty to his home-taught Chris- 
tianity, while at Annapolis, got him the 
name among the boys of ‘‘The Parson.”’ 

One day young Hobson, with the rest of 
his class, was at the swimming-lesson. 
He was far out, along the rope, in the 
breakers. It would be almost sure drown- 
ing to lose hold of the rope. But it hap- 
pened by some mischance, that as Hobson 
pressed still further out, he met a class- 
mate coming in, clinging for life to the 
rope. They two were alone out there in 
the breakers. 

The two lads looked into each other's 
eyes. It was a hard moment for the 
youngsters. Safe passage along the rope 
for both was nearly an impossibility. 

Hobson gave way to his classmate, keep- 
ing the merest touch on the rope. But 
somehow at the moment of the boy's pass- 
ing him, even this slight hold gave way 
and he sank into the breakers. 

The boy left on the rope got in and 
sent aid. Hobson was brought to shore. 
All supposed he was dead, but he revived 
finally. 

‘Nobody could have come out of it alive 
but Hobson,” was the general cry. ‘He 
is a tough fellow to stand that!" And 
from that day he was known among his 
classmates as ‘‘Parson Tough.” 

You can see even from this brief account 
how all along, from a child up, Richmond 
Hobson has been growing to be a hero.— 
Martha Young, in Little Folks, 





HUMOROUS. 


Lithographer—What color will you 
nave your bill heads? Merchant—Dun 
color. 


Baby—Mamma, what is an animal? 
“Oh, anything that goes on legs.” 
“Stockings?"’—Life. 


‘These Highland Scots are most sarcas- 
tic fellows.’”’ “They are?” ‘Yes, they 
must have their fling.” 


“Was Washington much of a boy for 
cutting up?” “No. I think he made his 
record in cutting down.”—Harper’s Ba- 
zar. 


When Coleridge was asked by Lady 
Beaumont whether he believed in ghosts, 
he replied, ‘Oh, no, madam, I have seen 
too many to believe in them.” 


First Artist—Well, old man, how’s busi- 
ness? Second Artist—Oh, splendid! Got 
a commission from a millionaire. Wants 
his children painted very badly.” First 
Artist (pleasantly)—Well, my boy, you're 
the very man for the job.—Life. 


Many Great V oyagers.— Teacher—Now, 
although it isn’t in your lesson, can any 
boy think of some other who, like the 
great Magellan, went around the world? 
Bright Pupil (promptly)—“George Fran- 
cis Train,’’—Puck. 

In the familiar song, “Pull for the 
Shore,” there is aline, “Cling to self no 
more,” which, as sung by the colored chil- 
dren in one of the schools, sounded 
strange; and, on having it said slowly, it 
was discovered that they were singing 
“Clean you self no. more!’’—American 
Missionary. 











DO YOU READ 


What people are saying about Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla? It is curing the worst cases 
of scrofula, dyspepsia, rheumatism and all 
forms of blood diseases, eruptions, sores, 
boils and pimples. It is giving strength 
to weak and tired women. Why should 
you hesitate to take it when it is doing so 
much for others? 

Hoop’s PILis are the best family ca- 
thartic and liver tonic. Gentle, reliable, 
gure. song 

ImpuRE blood is an enemy to health, 
and may lead to serious disease. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla conquers this enemy and 
averts danger. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
aunalhY anes 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros,, 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 














I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing peop ive the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other wat. LY Ty everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kir 

all, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 
— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Second Regular Session 


Opens Monday, September 12, 1898, 
Thorough and Systematic Training 
in Pianoforte Playing and Teaching, 
and in Theoretical Studies. 











162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL | 


SCHOOL _eeumm. 
458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore’ L. Sewall, Sounder. Catalogue Free. 














ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NEwTon, Mass, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
Penn. O oth month, 4th, 1 Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 


ri 
. Healthful location, extensive 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full iculars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO, Ph. D. President. 





Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications. 


OLD GLORY SERIES. 


Or the War For- 
Under Dewey at Manila, Or the War ¥or- 


way. By EpWARD STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resultin 
in heroic service on the *“ Olympia,” has appear: 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the solv popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 

oung and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
8 the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
——— information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing forthe Single Star. [Ready Nov. 1.) 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 
SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


By Sornie May. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, Clock sas. 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, 1» mew styles. 


and color. Price Reduced. By Soruze May. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 


Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately, 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A Poor Heiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club. 


By W. GorpdON PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION pt WAR OF 1812 
b) 


ES. 


By EVERETT 
The Boys With Old Hickory, Py, evrserr 
son, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. See; 
Series. By Everett T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 

Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLES F. KiNG, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


By SAM WALTER 
Songs of War and Peace, Pye Uidth gilt 
top, boxed, $1.25 


By ABRAM ENG 
John Hancock, His Book, }y Aimy an 


thor of **Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


\ By HAWAII’8 QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story, VORALADE. 21 illustrations. 


Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 

A Story of the Pauline Era. 
Victor Serenus, By Hany Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarp §S. Eis, A.M. Over 200 illustra- 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net. 


9 For Large As- 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For large Ae 
supplement to ‘The Woman's Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 
18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, pubiishers, 
BOSTON. 
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MISSOURI ANNUAL MEETING. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Missouri 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held in 
St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 17 and 18. First ses- 
sion will open at 2 P. M. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, president of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, will speak the first night, and Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt the second night. 
Both speakers will be in attendance during 
second day. Delegates will be entertained. 
Fraternal delegates welcomed. 

All suffragists in Missouri, men and 
women, interested in the enfranchisement 
of Missouri’s disfranchised citizens, should 
come to this meeting to plan for the work of 
our Association, and elect officers who will 
endeavor to carry plans out. 

The responsibility is upon all who will 
shirk the duty. Let us help make this meet- 
ing the best we have ever had in the State. 

Evita Harrison, President. 
Sve DeHaven, Rec. Sec. 


+o 


IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Iowa Equal Suffrage Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Council Bluffs, 
Wednesday, Oct. 19, with an executive com- 
mittee meeting in the afternoon anda public 
meeting in the evening. 

The Executive Committee will meet also 
on Saturday forenoon, the convention proper 
closing on Friday night, Oct. 21. 

All desiring entertainment during the 
convention should communicate with Mrs. 
Carrie Ballinger, 721 Willow Ave., Council 
Bluffs. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, whom the men 
as well as the women of Iowa delight to 
honor, will speak in the Baptist Auditorium 
on the evening of Oct. 19. Miss Susan B. 
Anthony will come from New York, anda 
host of bright men and women of the State, 
will make its various sessions a feast for all 
lovers of free government. 

The 11th Congressional District Conven- 
tion will meetin Sioux City the first Wednes- 
day and Thursday of October. The Sioux 
City Carnival occurring that week will en- 
sure “‘rates’’ to delegates. The bazar will 
be an interesting feature of this the 4th an- 
nual meeting of the Political Equality clubs 
of the 11th district. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 

Chairman Ex-Com, 








OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 

The 13th annual Convention of the O. W. 
S. A. will be held in Sinton Hall, Y. M. C. A. 
Building, corner Walnut and 7th Streets, 
Cincinnati, O., Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, Oct. 18, 19, and 20. 

Auxiliary Societies are expected to send 
their full quota of delegates. Fraternal dele- 
gates from organized bodies of women will 
be cordially welcomed, and accorded every 
privilege of the Convention except that of 
voting. Any town where no suffrage society 
exists is invited to send one delegate, to 
whom will be extended the same privileges 
as tothe fraternal delegates. All persons 
interested will be heartily welcomed. 

The Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and the Rev 
Henrietta G. Moore, will be among the 
speakers. 

Delegates wishing entertainment are re- 
quested to address Mrs. Morris Sachs, Lane 
Seminary, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O. 





NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual State Convention of the New 
York W. S. A. will be held at Hudson, Nov. 
8, 9 and 10. IsaBEL HOwLanp. 





THE EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY. 


In a memorial address at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, founded by the late Judge Packer 
with an endowment of $3,000,000, the late 
Senator Bayard, of Delaware, said: 

In the grand illustration supplied by 
this institution of learning, this splendid 
instance of heaven-directed bounty, how 
clear a recognition we have of the capacity 
of our institutions to permit and supply 
the one great and possible equality in gov- 
ernment among men —the equality of 
opportunity—a phrase I have used before, 
and which seems to me to furnish a com- 
plete definition of the limited and sole 
capacity of laws to place men in just rela- 
tions to each other. 


On his return from England last year 
he said: 

This summer I have been looking across 
the Atlantic, thinking of the country I 
could not see, contrasting what I did see 
of the daily lives of men and women in 
other lands with that of my own, and 
when so often I heard “labor with a groan 
and not with a voice,’”’ and realized the 
abuses and injustice of class privileges, 
whereby the bar of humble birth is kept 
and fastened on men from the cradle to 
the grave, I turned, as if for purer air, to 
the American States, where the noble 
equities of humanity are acknowledged 
and respected, and where the one great 
essential equality, the equality of oppor- 
tunity, is secured to all. Experience and 
reflection, with increased opportunities 
for comparison with other countries and 
systems of government, bring me only to 
a higher appreciation of the generosity, 
justice, and moral grandeur of the princi- 
ples upon which our own was founded. 


This “equality of opportunity,’ irre- 
spective of race or sex, is the mission of 
the English-speaking peoples, and espe- 
cially of the people of the United States, 
to establish and extend. No such equality 
can ever be enjoyed by a class or sex ex- 


cluded from the attainment of equal suf- 
frage by *‘insurmountable” qualifications. 
It is possible that a certain amount of 
personal fitness is essential as a prerequi- 
site to the exercise of political self gov- 
ernment. In every State, citizens under 
21 years of age are excluded not only 
from suffrage but from independent legal 
control of their persons and property. 
Until they reach mental maturity, equality 
of opportunity is temporarily withheld. 
Much uneasiness is expressed that in 
the new territory of the Hawaiian Islands 
a property qualification is proposed. But 
that is far better and wiser than would be 
a race qualification. A property qualifica- 
tion formerly existed in every State, and 
has not proved a serious obstacle to sub- 
sequent progress in social evolution. If 
the property qualification for voting is 
not put beyond the reach of industrious 
persons, and is made to apply equally, 
irrespective of race or sex, and is com- 
bined with an educational qualification 
and a system of free schools, it would 
seem admirably adapted to the present 
conditions of tropical society. A govern- 
ment of educated freeholders would be 
far more hopeful and progressive than a 
white man’s government or an aristocracy 
of sex, because it opens the door of oppor- 
tunity to all the citizens. H. B. B. 





THAT ANTI-SUFFRAGE PAMPHLET. 


As was mentioned last week, an Eastern 
Anti-Suffrage Association has published 
a pamphlet addressed to the “men of 
Washington,” urging them not to enfran- 
chise the women of that State. It is in- 
structive to see how much of the matter 
included in this document is low and 
vulgar in its tone. Under the heading, 
“Politicians in Petticoats,” an anonymous 
writer declares: 

The women who now want to vote are 
not of the sort who have much influence 
with men, and their open advocacy does 
not always add strength to the cause, The 
women for whom men make sacrifices are 
never suffragists or stump speakers! 

This is hard on Mrs. W. W. Crannell, 
who has just been sent by the New York 
Association Opposed to the Extension of 
Suffrage to Women to “stump” South 
Dakota against the equal suffrage amend- 
ment now pending there. It is hard on 
Miss Mary A. McIntyre, Mrs. A. J. George, 
and the other ladies employed by the 
Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women to 
travel about Massachusetts giving lectures 
to prove that a woman’s place is at home. 
If public speakers are never attractive to 
men, a multitude of women opposed or 
indifferent to suffrage must be included 
in the condemnation, for the number of 
women now speaking in public is legion, 
and they are of all shades of opinion on 
the suffrage question. 

It may be doubted, moreover, whether 
“the women for whom men make sacri- 
fices’’ generally represent the best type 
of women. Often they are variety act- 
resses. Good women, as a rule, are not 
willing that men should make sacrifices 
for them. They are more apt to make the 
sacrifices themselves, And some of the 
women who are most famous for the sac- 
rifices that they have made for men— 
Clara Barton and Florence Nightingale, 
for instance—are among the ‘women 
who now want to vote.”’ 

Of the ‘women for whom men make 
sacrifices,” the anti-suffrage pamphlet 
continues: 

They usually get what they want, how- 
ever, and that is more than can be said of 
Susan B. Anthony and other shining 
lights in the woman suffrage camp. 

Miss Anthony and her friends have got 
almost all they asked for in the early 
woman’s rights conventions, with the 
single exception of the suffrage; and 
they have made so much progress towards 
getting that as to frighten the opposition 
into forming organizations to work 
against them. 

The anti-suffrage pamphlet then quotes 
a ‘*Professor Irwell,”’ who is reported to 
have said before the American Associa- 
tion at Buffalo, N. Y.: 

The ‘‘new’? woman objects to marriage 
on principle, and objects to having chil- 
dren; consequently she will have no heirs 
and her influence will die. If the ‘‘new’’ 
woman does have children, they are fre- 
quently sickly or defective mentally, or 
both; soit appears to matter little whether 
she marries or not. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, honorary 
president of the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, has brought up 
seven children, an exceptionally handsome 
and healthy family. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, president of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association, is the 
mother of five, nearly all of them dis- 
tinguished for intellectual ability in their 
several lines. Mrs, A. S. Duniway, for 
many years president of the Oregon 
Woman Suffrage Association, has brought 
up five tall sons. Three of them were 
chosen to give Fourth of July orations 
this year in the widely scattered cities 





where they now reside (a pretty clear 





proof that they were not considered “‘de- 
fective mentally’), and each of the three 
took occasion to advocate equal suffrage 
in his address. Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, 
of Indiana, from whom Gen. Lew Wallace 
says that he drew the portrait of the 
mother in “Ben Hur,”’ brought up thir- 
teen; and after her children were grown 
up, she was for many years one of the 
most effective speakers in behalf of equal 
rights. Going over the list of the presi- 
dents of the different State Woman Suf- 
frage Associations, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, it will be found that three-fourths 
of them are married women and mothers. 
Among suffragists, as among anti-suffra- 
gists, we find families of all sizes, both 
large and small; but observation certainly 
does not bear out the theory that the chil- 
dren of strong-minded mothers are inferior 
either in health or brains to the children 
of the weak-minded. 

According to the census, Wyoming, 
where women have had full suffrage for 
nearly thirty years, has a smaller number 
of idiots and other ‘‘defectives’’ in pro- 
portion to its population than the sur- 
rounding States. Professor Irwell, who 
ever he may be, has taken the reverse 
of the scientific method to reach his con- 
clusion; he has reasoned from his precon- 
ceived ideas, instead of studying the facts. 

Under the heading, ‘‘Those Female 
Bailiffs!’ the anti-suffrage pamphlet 
quotes William Greer Harrison as fol- 
lows: 

At present, man is in possession. Un- 
fortunately, the feminine bailiffs who 
have undertaken to oust him have not 
been possessed of those qualities which 
most quickly influence men. It may be 
humiliating to own it, but the truth is, 
beauty is still the one positive, absolute 
influence, acting at all times on all men, 
and the pioneers of the woman’s rights 
movement to dethrone King Man have 
not been beautiful. 

Some of the pioneers in the woman’s 
rights movement were beautiful and some 
were not, as is the case with the ‘‘Antis”’ 
to-day. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell were 
very pretty, and Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose 
possessed rare beauty. Other women 
who were not beautiful, but earnest and 
magnetic, influenced their audiences as 
much or more. 

Many of the anti-suffrage arguments 
show a far lower opinion of men than is 
held by the advocates of equal rights. If 
beauty were really the only influence that 
has power over men, that fact would bea 
strong argument for granting women the 
ballot, in order to give women of no more 
than ordinary good looks some means of 
getting things that they want. The 
plainer sisters are quite as likely to be 
endowed with sense and goodness as is 
the beauty of the family, and their wishes 
are quite as likely to be reasonable. 

But observe how vulgar, flippant, and 
undignified is this whole course of anti- 
suffrage argument, if argument it can be 
called—a mere series of coarse insults 
directed against the women who advocate 
equal rights, accusations as irrelevant as 
they are untrue. A. 8. B. 

(To be continued.) 





A NEW PANTOMIME PLAY. 


The enthusiasm aroused by the Greek 
and Latin plays, which Miss Mabel Hay 
Barrows has given at Radcliffe College 
and Brown University, at the Girls’ Latin 
School of Boston, at the Hotchkiss School 
in Lakeville, Conn., and some of the other 
schools and colleges, led people to ask if 
these performances might not be given in 
English by those who were not skilled in 
the languages, or who had left their 
school-days behind them. So many clubs 
and social organizations would enjoy the 
dancing, the music, and the action of the 
plays, everything, in fact, except learning 
the Greek and Latin lines, that Miss Bar- 
rows was persuaded to make a special 
arrangement for their benefit. It would 
mar the Greek atmosphere to have English 
words, but there was the happy medium 
of pantomime. This new play, called “The 
Hellenica,”’ is a pantomime in five acts, 
illustrating the life of the Greeks. We 
follow the women in their household 
tasks, their quiet amusements, see the 
older ones spinning and standing at the 
loom, the younger ones embroidering or 
seated at their toilet, with the children 
about them playing knucklebones or tell- 
ing fortunes. We go to the feast and are 
entertained as becomes princes, served 
with many dishes in well-wrought vessels, 
crowned with flowers, charmed with the 
dancing of the hired performers, sung to 
in turn by the guests, and amused by the 
drolleries of the buffoon. We can shout 
our enthusiasm with the young men in 
their stirring contests of strength, when 
they strive for mastery in wrestling, box- 
ing, leaping, discus-hurling, and all the 
sports dear to youth. Weturn away from 
their noisy merriment, and with half- 
closed eyes watch the nymphs of the 
woodland and the saucy fauns at their 
moonlight revels as they dance and frolic 
among the trees. And then, before leav- 
ing, we join the long processional that 





winds chanting about the altars, doing 
sacrifice with choral dance to the favoring 
gods. 

When the curtain has dropped for the 
last time, we wake with a start back 
through all the centuries, but in memory 
feel a kinship to the beauty-loving Greeks, 
whose life for a little we have thus 
shared. 

The grace and the fair coloring of 
Greek dress is ever attractive, the poetry 
and variety of Greek dancing are always 
alluring, the Greek athletics have been 
our models ever since. To the Greek 
spirit we have always shown reverent 
gratitude. It becomes us, then, to know 
something of the life of the Greeks as it 
was, to see them live again. 

“The Hellenica” is arranged for varying 
numbers of actors, dancers, and singers, 
and may be given by seventy-five persons 
or one hundred and fifty, men, women, 
young girls, and children. The scenic 
arrangements are simple but highly ef- 
fective, and the pantomime is artistically 
finished. As a thing of art, beauty, and 
value, “The Hellenica” has made a place 
for itself. 

Arrangements may be made for the 
production of this pantomime by address- 
ing the proprietor, Miss Mabel Hay Bar- 
rows, 51 Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester, Mass, 





REMINISCENCES FROM MRS. CHACE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The anti-slavery reminiscences related 
by Mrs. Stone, in a late number of the 
JOURNAL, called to my mind incidents 
which may interest some of the older 
readers of this paper. 

My house, besides being a station of the 
Underground Railroad, was also a resting- 
place for the men and women who trav- 
elled up and down the hills and valleys of 
New England, pleading the cause of the 
down-trodden slave when there was little 
money to pay them for such service, and 
when the churches and a majority of the 
people were not ready to give them a 
hearty welcome, Parker Pillsbury was 
one of the most self-sacrificing and elo- 
quent of the anti-slavery speakers. 

Once, when at my house in the autumn 
on his way to some other point, I asked 
him at what time he would give us a lec- 
ture. He said he should attend the 
annual meeting of the Society the next 
May in New York, and could come to 
Rhode Island on his return from that. 
So the day was fixed and he went away. 

The winter months rolled by and the 
early spring, and I received no word from 
him. The day came on which he had 
promised to appear. I had engaged the 
hall and advertised the lecture. As the 
sun went down I began to feel anxious, 
and finally decided that it was hardly 
possible that he could have remembered 
the engagement. It grew dark, and I 
began to plan for announcing the failure 
of the meeting, when, hearing a click of 
the gate, I looked out and saw Parker 
Pillsbury walking into the yard. If he 
had dropped from the skies I could not 
have been more surprised. He was one 
of the never-failing kind. 

Abby Kelly first heard the thrilling tales 
of the horrors of slavery told by the 
Grimké sisters. She was then a young 
school teacher. She pledged half of her 
salary to the anti-slavery cause. The 
American Society needed a printing-press, 
and she gave the whole of her little patri- 
mony to supply this need. Thenshe gave 
up teaching, and went out single-handed 
and alone to plead for the slave. The 
amount of abuse and persecution which 
she endured is almost incredible in this 
day of freedom for women and for the 
slave. 

She has sat by my fireside, and with 
tears in her eyes and quivering lips, 
she has told me how even women would 
taunt her as though she was a shameless 
person, to go out su before the public. 

When her wardrobe needed replenishing 
she went to her married sister and did 
house cleaning and sewing to earn money 
for necessary clothing. Sometimes, after 
she had given a lecture, and had no place 
engaged for a lodging, some man, touched 
by her earnest and eloquent appeal, would 
invite her to his home for the night; his 
wife would scarcely speak to her, but 
would treat her with great incivility. 
LucyStone also suffered similar experi- 
ences. 

One body of the anti-slavery workers 
finally organized a political party, while 
the other remained true to the principle 
that slavery should be combated only by 
moral effort. Frederick Douglass was one 
night addressing a large audience in Roch- 
ester, giving his reasons for losing faith 
in the power of moral suasion to emanci- 
pate the slave. He said: “I found that 
justice was dead, and truth was dead, and 
honor was dead!” and he was going on 
towards his climax, when Sojourner 
Truth raised her tall form, with its white- 
turbaned head, and exclaimed, in her 
rich, penetrating voice, ‘‘Mr. Douglass, 
was God dead?”’ causing a great enthusi- 
asm in the audience. 





She came one time to my house—and 
no one was more welcome—and said she 
wanted to give a lecture. I told her that 
she could have the village hall, but she 
said she wanted to speak in the church, 
and she would go to see the minister. So 
she went, and he promised her the vestry, 
set the evening, and said he would give a 
notice of the lecture. 

When the day came she seemed per- 
fectly easy and spoke as though she ex- 
pected a large audience, while I said that 
she must not be disappointed if the gath- 
ering was small. “Ohb,”’ she exclaimed, 
“Honey, I rever worries myself about 
that! If the Lord sends me anywhere to 
preach, and don’t see fit to send anybody 
to hear me, it’s no concern of mine.” A 
large audience gathered, and she enter- 
tained them wonderfully. She reminded 
them of the advantages they enjoyed 
which she never possessed. “I never 
learned to read,” she said; ‘but then it’s 
just as well, for if I could read I should 
only be repeating other folks’ thoughts, 
while now I have my own thoughts, and I 
may just as well have ’em fust hand as 
anybody.” 

She always seemed to feel that she was 
very near to the Source of all Being and 
under the especial care of her Heavenly 
Father. 

The care of fugitive slaves, and enter- 
taining of anti-slavery speakers, became 
for many years an important part of our 
daily lives. When the proclamation of 
emancipation brought freedom to the 
slave, it left us prepared for the broader, 
more world-wide movement—the higher 
education and enfranchisement of women. 

ELIZABETH B, CuAceE, 

Valley Fulls, R. I., Oct. 1, 1898. 





ANTI-SLAVERY REMINISCENCES. 


Derroit, Micu., Sept. 27, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 


Your editorial and the letter of Mr. 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison on Parker Pillsbury 
remind me how naturally woman suffrage 
is the result and successor of the great anti- 
slavery movement, applying its inspiring 
ideas to a still wider field of thought and 
action, and how closely the personalities 
and memories of the anti-slavery days 
were interfused with those of which the 
JOURNAL keeps record. 

Lucy Stone, of blessed memory, was 
one of the illustrious company of those 
who brought over to their later work for 
women the etrong enthusiasm, the moral 
courage, and the persistent faith which 
had been awakened by previous work for 
the chattel slave. 

Thus a peculiar interest is added to your 
columns; they make a sort of family rec- 
ord of the pioneers and their successors 
in two great reforms. But as we all grow 
more cosmopolitan, the radiance of illumi- 
nated souls and the power of strong per- 
sonalities will be more perfectly seen and 
justly set forth. 

I knew Parker Pillsbury well. For ten 
years my wife and I have corresponded 
with the inmates of the Concord home; he 
writing interesting letters until others 
took up the pen towards the last. We 
enjoyed the wealth of kindly feeling 
beneath the strong rebuke and sombre 
hue of his public speech, and the keen wit 
that flashed amid the gloom. 

Our last sharing of the lights and 
shadows of ‘field hands,” as he used to 
call the anti-slavery lecturers, was in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., in 1860, when we helped 
each other out of the rear window of a 
Quaker Meeting House, the front door 
and passageway being packed by a mob, 
mostly University students, with broken 
benches and windows on every side. As 
we were seated in the big sleigh, after 
this inglorious exit, for a ride to the farm- 
house of that ‘Quaker of the olden time,” 
Richard Glazier, Pillsbury turned to me 
and asked, very soberly, ‘Stebbins, is 
this the fruit of your year’s parish labors 
in this place.” The next day came the 
reaction—the house filled with good lis- 
teners, who gave his strong words wel- 


come. 
Looking back for years before that 
time, I see “in my mind’s eye,” a bag of 
feathers and a tar-kettle ready for myself, 
at Massillon, O., the sidewalk smeared with 
bad eggs, and a safe passage guarded by 
some of the best citizens of the town; and 
still further back, to the night when a bad 
egg, thrown by a bad boy, hired by 2 
worse ‘‘respectable citizen,” hit my eye, 
hazarded its sight, and kept me laid up 
for a fortnight in a little village in south- 
ern New York. Thesesalient points were 
offset by great audiencs, or by fit but few 
hearers in small assemblies, and by the 
goodly company of the really best people. 
One great day I must mention—that of 
the execution of John Brown. The air 
was tremulous with feeling. Waiting to 
the last hour for leading people to move, 
I had bills sent out for a Court House 
meeting, with these words of preface: 


“For, whether on the gallows high, 
Or in the battle’s van, 
The fittest place for man to die 
Is where he dies for man.” 


Before the hour the house in Ann Arbor 
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Shepard, Norwell & Co. 
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All Subway Cars Stop at the Park Street Transfer Station 
Opposite Winter Street. One Minute’s Walk to Our Store. 








A NOTAB 


Autumn Opening Exhibition 


Millinery __.. 


LE EVENT 





OF THE NEWEST FASHIONS IN 


Trimmed Hats, Toques, and Bonnets 


Tuesday and Wednesday, October 4 and 5 
aa heed 


to be the Fashion Events of the season. 


Trimmed Hats for Misses and Children 


A specialty with us, and we invite careful inspection of the charming collection of 
the most dainty novelties for the little folks ever shown in this city. 
ard of this display of Trimmed Millinery is fully susiained in each of the related de- 


partments, and our stocks of 


Untrimmed Hats 

Ostrich and Fancy Feathers 
Chenille Braids and Nets 
Velvets, Ribbons 

Silk and Velvet Roses 
Millinery Ornaments, &c., &c. 


are literally unsurpassed for extent, richness and variety. 


TRIMMED WALKING 


The very latest productions of the best English and American manufacturers, con- 
stituting an unrivalled collection of these popular hats, ready to wear, suitable for 


Golfing, Cycling and street occasions. 


e high stand- 





A rich display of the Choicest Examples of the Milliners’ Art. Select Paris Models, 
representing the best productions of the world’s famed Designers, together with the 
unique and beautiful creations of our own Milliners. Our opening displays are known 

| TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4 and 5 
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was full. Hundreds could find no room. 
The élite of the town, men and women, 
were there waiting to speak what they felt. 

Anti-slavery graduated me for woman 
suffrage campaigning in Michigan and 
elsewhere, and speaking twice to our 
State Legislature for woman’s admission 
to our State University came naturally. 

All these reminiscences grow out of 
your ‘‘In Memoriam’’ to Parker Pillsbury. 
Its moral is plain, but may be briefly em- 
phasized. In Boston William Lloyd Gar- 
rison said to me: ‘‘People sometimes ask 
me, when slavery is abolished what will 
you do? I tell them I want slavery out 
of the way to give room and time for 
other great reforms; first, woman suffrage; 
then other matters of moment; one step 
up gives light and strength for another.” 

A few, some of whom you and Mr. 
Garrison mention as valued helpers of 
the pioneer Garrison with advice and 
plans, still survive. Of those who were 
counted as speakers, I am the last, so far 
asI know. If there be another (man or 
woman) in our broad land, I would gladly 
make their name and place known. Out 
of the great awakening of mind and soul 
which anti-slavery brought, have come 
other reforms, helping to larger thought 
and higher life. 

Among your readers I have many per- 
sonal friends. It may be admissible for 
me to say that, born in “Old Springfield,” 
Mass., June 24, 1817, I have just passed 
my 81st birthday, am able to write, and 
to speak occasionally, not strong, and in 
afew years shall pass to the more real 
life where, I trust, we may do more and 
better than here, GiLes B. STEBBINS. 





JUSTICE FOR THE SOLDIERS. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Knowing well your sympathies, from 
having been a long-time subscriber and 
reader of your paper, I venture to send you 
the following alleged facts, hoping you will 
see some way to make use of them. Can 
you not call the attention of the suffra- 
gists of Marlboro, Mass., to the matter, 
and have it ventilated, so that the guilt 
may be brought home to those to whom it 
belongs? 

For some years I have had as my near 
neighbors a family of excellent char- 
acter and reputation. One of the fam- 
ily enlisted in Marlboro, in the Sixth 
Massachusetts Regiment, and his ac- 
count is fully equal to that from Mon- 
tauk in Harper's Weekly, Sept. 10. 
Although a thin person, he lost from 
starvation and sickness forty pounds, and 
says that at one time he ‘‘would have 
given his life for one good square meal.”’ 
He, with his comrades, say that money was 


sent to the boys from Marlboro, that the 
captain failed to apply the same, and sold 
lemons to the sick boys for seventy-fiv 
cents and a dollar apiece, etc. : 

One sick boy paid a captain one dollar 
foracup of coffee! On the transport Yale 
some of the boys ate raw fish, as they 
could get nothing else. Two boys burn- 
ing with fever lay three days and nights 
without a soul to look after them, not 
even to bring them water. 

At these facts my blood boils so that I 
dare not write all I feel. Cannot some 
one help to bring the criminals to justice? 

A New HampsHIRE WomAN. 





WOMEN WELCOMED IN IDAHO POLITICS. 
Boise, Ipauo, Oct. 1, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It has been said by those who see dis- 
aster in every change from old time cus- 
tom, that women would take no interest 
in politics if enfranchised; that men 
would not welcome them to party work; 
and that if women were interested it 
would be as office-seekers. These pet 
theories have met a downfall in recent 
events in Idaho. Four conventions have 
been recently held: Republican, Silver 
Republican, Democrat, and Populist. 
Women were present in each, serving as 
delegates; and as delegates are not ap- 
pointed without proof positive that they 
will serve well the interest of their con- 
stituents, it is safe to conclude that Idaho 
women are considered by Idaho men ‘to 
be interested in politics. In the Silver 
Republican Convention a woman was 
elected vice-chairman. That there was a 
hearty welcome given to women is evi- 
dent from two facts; one, that the Silver 
Republicans and Democrats, the two 
strongest parties in the State numerically, 
selected their respective State Central 
Committees by placing upon them a man 
and a woman from each county, thus 
equally dividing the honors and responsi- 
bilities. The other evidence is in the 
form of resolutions passed by these two 
conventions. The Silver Republicans ex- 
pressed themselves in their platform thus: 

To the women voters of Idaho we extend 
the hand of good-fellowship, and urge them 
to active cooperation with us in maintain- 
ing at the polls the principles of bimetalism 
and protection to our industries, to labor 
and to our homes. 

The Democrats made a conspicuous 
plank in their platform as follows: 

We extend to the women voters of Idaho 
the right hand of fellowship, and congratu- 
late our Commonwealth on the advance 
which she has made towards a higher civili- 
zation in conferring upon woman the politi- 
cal equality which has been heretofore so 
wrongfully withheld from her. 

That there has been no haste on the 
part of women to secure office is evident 








from the fact that the Silver Republicans 
offered the nomination of Secretary of 
State to two women, but the offer was 
declined; and the Populists offered the 
nomination of Auditor to two women, but 
both declined. The Republicans and 
Democrats succeeded in finding a woman 
to accept the nomination for State Super- 
intendent of Schools; but it is fair to say 
that even in these cases the young women 
were not “wire pullers” for the nomina- 
tion. 

Surely another ‘‘windmill” has been 
successfully vanquished by the Don 
Quixote of practical demonstration! 

FRANK BISBEE. 





THE COMFORT BAGS APPRECIATED. 

Dr. E. G. Brackett, of this city, who has 
been the agent of the Massachusetts Vol- 
unteer Aid Association at Santiago, Cuba, 
for the last two months, has returned, 
there being no more Massachusetts troops 
left at that place. Dr. Brackett went 
with authority from the Association to 
spend whatever amount of money he 
found necessary to meet the needs of the 
Bay State men. 

Dr. Brackett speaks with especial en- 
thusiasm of two things which were con- 
tributed by Massachusetts women. He 
says the men were delighted with those 
square tin boxes filled with delicacies. 
He took fifty of them. When opened 
the contents were found in perfect con- 
dition. Another good thing which the 
doctor says he had thought in his heart 
was “kind of foolish,’’ was the little com- 
fort bag. The day after Dr. Brackett took 
a box of comfort bags to the Second Regi- 
ment, the sergeant came to him and said: 
“Say, the men went crazy over those bags. 
Why, those are the greatest things I ever 
saw.” Dr. Brackett could have readily 
distributed 2,000 additional comfort bags, 
if he had had them. 

So long as there are soldiers at “the 
front,’”’ or even in home camps or bar- 
racks, either as volunteers or regulars, 
there will be need of these “kind-of-fool- 
ish” little comfort bags. Women should 
consult with returned soldiers, and co- 
operate in the development of an ideal 
comfort bag, compact, light, easy to carry 
and to use, yet containing the greatest 
possible number of conveniences, and 
such things as will counteract that dread 
disease, ‘‘home sickness.” F. M. A. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Oct. 5, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The annual convention of the New York 
State Mothers’ Congress was held at Utica 
on the last three days of last week. The 
handsome hall of the Y. M. C. A. was 
donated for the public meetings, and the 
pretty parlors were open for the execu- 
tive sessions, The platform was decorated 
with great bunches of wild flowers and 
trailing vines. Mrs. Fanny Schwedler 
Barnes, the retiring president, occupied 
the chair, and there were addresses on 
many subjects of interest to the body. 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, Miss Susan 
Butler, and Dr. Smith Bailey were among 
the speakers; reports were read by Mrs. 
Almon Hensley, Mrs. Mary Stone Gregory, 
Mrs. Fannie J. Bailey, Mrs. Isadora E. 
Tuttle, and other officers, showing the 
work that had been done during the year. 
A reception on Thursday evening was 
given by the local Mothers’ Club to the 
delegates and visitors, and many social 
courtesies were extended. The election 
for officers for the ensuing year resulted 
in the choice of Mrs. M. E. Meers, of 
Albany, president; Mrs. Calvin Mead, of 
Oswego, first vice-president; Mrs. E. H. 
Merrill, of Syracuse, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Almon Hensley, of New York, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Franklin Chase, 
of Syracuse, corresponding secretary; and 
Mrs. Fannie J. Bailey, of Albany, treas- 
urer. The constitution was amended so 
as to be in accordance with the constitu- 
tion of the National Congress of Mothers 
by changing the name to the New York 
State Assembly of Mothers, and a com- 
mittee on revision of the constitution was 
appointed to report next year. 

The first monthly luncheon of Sorosis 
for this season took place at the Astoria, 
on Monday. In the absence of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary Dame Hall, the first vice- 
president, Mrs. Denies T. S. Denison, 
presided, and there was a large attend- 
ance. The subject of discussion for the 
day was philanthropy, and the debate was 
opened by Mrs. Cecilia Gaines, president 
of the New Jersey Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Other speakers were Miss Mary 
Veeder Clark, Miss Annie Beaston, and 
Mrs. Jennis M. Lozier, who told of her 
experiences in the relief work at the 
camps this summer. Resolutions of re- 
gret were passed in announcing the de- 
cease of Mrs. M. Louise Demorest and 
Mrs. Roumelia Clapp. There were songs 
by Misses Marie Bissell and Carrie Bride- 
well. 
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the political parties of this State have 
made their nominations for governor and 
the other State officials to be chosen this 
fall. Col. Theodore Roosevelt was the 
choice of the Republican convention by 
an overwhelming majority. All advo- 
cates of our cause must rejoice that so 
stanch an advocate of woman suffrage 
should be elevated to this position. In 
the early eighties Col. Roosevelt was 
chosen several times to the Assembly, and 
on every occasion that a law for the ad- 
vantage of women was before that body 
he voted in its favor. In 1884 the State 
Woman Suffrage Association presented a 
bill giving women the right to vote at all 
municipal elections. An effective cam- 
paign was made. At that time I was 
president of the association, and made 
many trips to Albany. Mrs. Howell, who 
resided there, and Mrs. Caroline Gilkey 
Rogers, did excellent service, and we had 
warm advocates on the floor, the late Gen. 
James W. Husted being then, as always, a 
friend and champion. When the time 
came for the vote to be taken, several 
speeches were made in advocacy of the 
measure, and our candidate for governor 
spoke briefly, saying that while he had 
some doubts as to the constitutionality of 
the proposed law, yet he should vote 
for it, as he did not wish ever to be re- 
corded as opposing woman suffrage, a re- 
form in which he heartily believed. 
Col. Roosevelt is so independent in 
thought and so fearless in all his utter- 
ances, that we may hope for real support 
from him during his incumbency in the 
office, for there seems every reason to 
hope that he will be elected. 

The Democrats, at their convention, 
nominated Judge Augustus Van Wyck, of 
Brooklyn, as their candidate for governor. 
He is reported to be a man of excellent 
ability, but there is no record that he ever 
in any way favored our reform. 

Miss Arethusa L. Forbes, of Knowers- 
ville, Albany County, passed to her rest a 
few days ago. Miss Forbes, who was 
advanced in age, had been all her life an 
earnest champion of the advancement and 
enfranchisement of her sex. She was a 
scion of one of the fine old families of the 
State, of high social position, of personal 
grace and dignity, and always generous in 
her contributions to the cause she had so 
much at heart. She left her entire for- 
tune to be devoted to the medical instruc- 
tion of women. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 





WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 


Miss Elva Hulburd Young, of Spring- 
field, has recently won the distinction of 
being the first woman in Western Massa- 
chusetts to secure admission to the bar. 
Miss Young is a Wellesley graduate, and 
has studied law at Cornell University. 

Miss Margaret A. Richardson was re- 
cently sworn as an attorney and admitted 
to practice at the bar in Montgomery 
County, Pa. She is the first woman at- 
torney ever admitted in that county, and 
she was warmly congratulated. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Mary E. Wilkins’ new serial is the 
humorous story of an up-to-date city 
woman who attempts to reform a quiet 
village and educate the people up to the 
latest fads of the town. It is called “The 
Jamesons in the Country,” and its serial 
publication will be commenced in the 
next issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens will be its 
illustrator, 

The Fortnightly Club of Sharon, Mass., 
listened to an address by Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell on equal suffrage last Tuesday 
afternoon, at the house of Mrs. Miller. 
The ladies seemed much interested, and 
asked a number of questions. Miss Black- 
well recommended them to invite a 
speaker from the ‘Anti’ association to 
come and present the other side, and they 
will probably do so. 

The New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation, at its meeting last Wednesday, 
elected Mrs. H. Aurelia Perkins and Miss 
Ida Ayres as members, and Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth Blake, associate member. Re- 
ports of the biennial meeting of the Gen- 








Since my last letter was sent, both of 


eral Federation of Women’s Clubs at Den- 





ver, were made by the delegates, and the 
Association passed a vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Gosse for her interesting report, 
and for representing so well the wishes of 
the Association while in Denver. 

“I would rather have my house filled 
with self-supporting women,”’ said a land. 
lady of forty years’ experience, ‘“‘than any 
other women. They are prompt and sure 
pay, havea keen sense of justice, and their 
honesty is unimpeachable. No woman 
has so sure an appreciation of the value of 
a dollar as the woman who works for it, 
and knows that her board and lodging are 
dependent upon her daily earnings. If 
she happens, through illness, loss of work 
or other cause (most self - supporting 
women have dependents) to be unable to 
meet her board bill, she is ready to make 
any sacrifice to catch up. I have yet to 
meet a man in arrears who would give up 
a cigar, a newspaper, or the slightest 
necessity or luxury in the interest of his 
landlady. Give me the self-supporting 
woman every time. She is worth a dozen 
women of elegant leisure, who would 
evade a board bill to gratify dress or 
pleasure,’’—N. Y. Tribune. 

At the New York State Mothers’ Con- 
gress held in Utica Sept. 30, addresses 
were made by Mrs. Mary Stone Gregory 
on The Training that the Teacher of 
Little Children Needs; by Mary Louise 
Butler, of Chicago, on Codéperation be- 
tween Mothers and Teachers; by Mrs. 
Mary Coon, of Oswego, on Reforms; by 
Mrs. D. O. Mears, of Albany, on The 
Power of the Home; by Mrs. Almon 
Hensley on The Mothers’ Movement; by 
Dr. Angeline Martine on The Treatment 
of Emergencies; by Elizabeth S. Roberts, 
of Syracuse, on Story-telling to Children; 
by Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, of Albany, 
on Motherhood and the Pre-natal Condi- 
tion of Children; by Dr. Smith Baker, 
of Utica, on The Opportunities of the 
Mother; by Mrs, Blake on The Scope of 
the Mothers’ Congress. Resolutions were 
adopted urging upon the mothers of the 
State to take a personal interest in the 
education of their children, affirming the 
need of adequate instruction for girls in 
the duties and responsibilities of mother- 
hood, and offering coéperation to the 
national officers. The Congress closed 
with the election of officers. 








THE last Hoosac Tunnel Excursion of 
the season is scheduled for Oct. 8. Don’t 
miss this opportunity. 
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MOTHER DRUDGE'S BABIES. 


BY OLA MOORE. 





Their little cottage stands apart 
From all its splendid neighbors, 
As if it felt a touch of shame 

At Mother Drudge’s labors. 

A bit of vine to make it sweet 
Is all it has, or, maybe, 

A pansy in a broken pot 

To please the precious baby. 


And there she works from dawn till dark 
To keep the kettle going, 

For all the comforts of their lot 

Must be of her bestowing. 

And would she even breathe a prayer, 
So scanty are her riches, 

Her poor petitions must be dropped 
Between her hurried stitches. 


With rosy cheeks and rugged limbs, 
With tidy caps and dresses, 

She sees her bonny children blessed, 
And comforts her distresses. 
Unconscious of their stinted lot, 
And ignorant of crosses, 

’Twould seem a shame to pity those 
Who never dream of losses. 


And yet of all their little lives 

They miss this crowning glory, 

To cuddle close in mother's arms 
And listen to her story. 

They never watched how many stars 
Are in the golden Dipper, 

Or fell asleep at dark to dream 

Of Cinderella's slipper. 


The doughty giant Hercules 

May charm their wiser neighbors— 
They never heard a word of him 
Or all his mighty labors! 

Of Midas, and the golden touch 

He craved to make him richer; 

Or how the milk came foaming up 
In old Philemon’s pitcher. 


The daily tight for daily bread, 

For little coats and dresses, 

Leaves scanty time for Mother Drudge 
To dream of tendernesses. 

Yet though the days and weeks are full 
Of disappointed maybe’s, 

Life seems a sweet and pleasant thing 
To Mother Drudge’s babies. 





SUGGESTED BY TENNYSON’S “DESPAIR.” 


BY N. M. H. 
Unto the speechful ones, who voice the still- 
ness 
Of sealéd minds that grow and work in 
throngs, 
To those who see Life's depth, and breadth, 
and fulness, 
Weaving out inspirations into songs,— 
Whose noble hearts send throbs of pity 
through them 
Because the world is blind, and wrong, and 
sad,— 
This word, this message, this command is to 
them— 
Be glad! 


Ye Poets, upon whom despair is creeping, 
The cynic smile slow curling round your 


lips 
Because all nobleness seems dead, or sleep- 
ing, 
Because all faith seems hid in deep 
eclipse,— 
Sneer not at Hope,—where ye are weak in 
serving 
Time, and the Truth, and God’s great light 
will save! 
Keep trust in God, and hope for man un- 
swerving! : 
Be brave! 


Deck not white Truth in base, ignoble fan- 
cies, 
Hide not great Love in Passion’s glowing 
guise, 

Nor use a thousand arts and necromancies 
To bring a show of Truth before our eyes! 
The world’s a slough,—but clear the skies 

are o’er you, 
Look up, nut down, your visions tosecure! 
Lo, voices of the few,—this word is for you— 
Be pure! 


What though your hearts are faint and sor- 
row-stricken, 
What though your robes trail sometimes 
in the slime?— 
Because ye fail, call not the world to sicken, 
Nor bid it crawl because ye cannot climb!— 
Speak, Voices! Beauty out of ashes bringing, 
Courage from cowards, songs from spirits 
sad ;— 
All heaven shall stoop to listen to your 
singing!— 
Be pure, be brave, be glad! 





FOLLY OF WOMAN. 
BY CONSTANCE SMITH. 

“Seriously, Eve, you don't think of 
going to the Orde-Lauristons’ to-morrow 
night?” 

‘Quite seriously, my dear Betty, I do.” 
Mrs. Allonby smiled languidly from 
among her sofa cushions, and drew the 
fur rug thrown over her closer, with an 
involuntary shiver. 

“But—but ought you to go?’ Betty 
Holmwood murmured diffidently. She 
was only twenty; Eve Allonby represented 
to her girlish enthusiasm the sum of all 
feminine perfection; in impugning her 
idol’s wisdom she felt herself perilously 
near committing sacrilege. “Remember, 
on Monday yeu could scarcely lift your 
head from your pillow.” 

“And to-day is Thursday, and I am 


virtually quite well. I cannot consent to 
be made an invalid of any longer, what- 
ever you and Doctor Carmichael may 
say.” 

“I shouldn’t have imagined,” Betty 
said, ruefully, “that you would have 
cared so very much—”’ 

“About one of Eleanor Orde-Lauriston’s 
crushes? Oh, if that only were in ques- 
tion, I'd willingly stay at home! But 
there is Walter. I hate disappointing 
him; besides, he really ought to putin an 
appearance at this party. All the political 
people will be there.” 

“Can't he go without you?” 

“You know he never cares to go any- 
where without me,—” reproachfully. 

“I know, Still, I should think—” Betty 
checked herself suddenly. 

“Ah, you think many things!’ Mrs. 
Allonby half laughed, half sighed. ‘*Wait 
till you’ve been married five years, my 
child, Then you'll understand that your 
husband's fancy for having you always 
with him is not one to be trifled with. 
Also, that if a woman wishes to keepa 
man’s comradeship, to be his friend of 
friends, she must prepare to wage war 
with feminine laziness. No man will put 
up with a comrade who ‘falls out’ when- 
ever she becomes the least little bit foot- 
sore.”’ 

“It’s the man’s business to call a halt 
as soon as she feels tired,’ Betty declared. 

“And the woman’s, if she’s wise, to pre- 
vent his guessing that she does feel tired,” 
Eve retorted. “I often marvel at the 
folly of wives whom I overhear boring 
their husbands to death with the tale of 
their petty ailments. In my own case— 
but perhaps you may say that mine is an 
exceptional case—”’ flushing painfully. 
“It is undoubtedly. When the balance 
of age lies so much on the wrong side—” 

“My dear Eve,” the girl protested, 
hastily, ‘‘surely you needn’t take that 
point into consideration! To begin with, 
you look years younger than Mr. Allonby. 
Every one says 80.” 

Betty’s exuberance of feeling occasion- 

ally found vent in a corresponding reck- 
lessness of speech. But in her present 
desire to console, she was not guilty of 
rhetorical exaggeration. No unprejudiced 
observer, setting Eva Allonby—still, at 
four and thirty, combining the slender 
grace and delicate coloring of girlhood 
with that higher and deeper beauty to be 
found only in the face of the woman who 
has thought and loved and sorrowed—be- 
side the man who entered her morning 
room as Miss Holmwood left it, would 
have supposed her his equal in age, much 
less his elder by a round half dozen years. 
Walter Allonby was one of those heavily 
handsome men who cease to look young 
before they have well put off the school- 
boy’s jacket. At twenty-eight he might 
easily have passed for thirty-five—and 
exceedingly comely thirty-five, be it un- 
derstood. Tall, broad-shouldered, straight 
of limb and hard of muscle, with a fresh 
complexion and placid, ox-like eyes, Eve’s 
husband might have sat appropriately 
for a picture of the true-born English- 
man of a certain type and class—the class 
which dresses faultlessly and fares sump- 
tuously every day; the type which, happily 
conscious of blamelessness in all works 
of the law, contemplates life habitually 
through the smoked glasses of a perfect 
self-satisfaction, thereby blurring its per- 
ception of many facts that, more vividly 
apprehended, might ruffle its serenity and 
impair its appetite. 
Mr. Allonby, on leaving Oxford, had 
been called to the bar; but he had never 
attempted to practise. Having a sufficient 
private income, he could afford to indulge 
at once his dislike of drudgery and his 
ambitions—which lay in the direction of 
a political career. A promising speaker 
and good man of business, he took pains 
to make himself useful in both capacities 
to his party. And ‘*the party” had lately 
acknowledged his services by recom- 
mending him to an East Anglican con- 
stituency which had no candidate of the 
right color in reserve against the forth- 
coming general election. 

Just now—between nursing this con- 
stituency, extending his social connections 
(he held that, to the furtherance of his 
larger ends, it was highly important he 
should “get on in society’’), and indulging 
in those healthful sports which, as he was 
fond of telling his rural audiences, ‘‘have 
made Englishmen what they are’—Mr. 
Allonby had little time to spare. It was 
unfortunate that Eve—a model wife who 
seconded him with unflagging zeal in all 
his schemes—should happen to be laid 
aside at such a juncture. Besides, her 
usefulness apart, he missed her hourly 
companionship. No one else understood 
him so perfectly, sympathized so com- 
pletely with his aims, or watched with 
so keenly attentive an eye the effect of 
his speeches—or his boundary drives—on 
a critical crowd. 

‘Better? Really? Quite yourself again?” 
he inquired, anxiously, coming up to her 
sofa, “That's right! Then you won't be 
afraid to attempt the Orde-Lauristons’ 





to-morrow?” 





‘‘Not a bit!” Eve responded, sitting up 
bravely. She had thrown off her furs and 
raised herself from her recumbent position 
as soon as she heard her husband's step. 

‘And I can let Holroyd know that he 
may expect us on Monday?” 

“Monday? I thought the stone-laying 
at Marpleton’’—Marpleton is the chief 
town of that county division for which 
Allonby hoped shortly to write himself 
down member—‘“was fixed for Wednes- 
day?”’ 

“So it is; but Holroyd has arranged for 
me to play round the Marpleton links 
with Naylor on Tuesday morning, and he 
thought I had better have a walk over the 
course first. So Monday was suggested.” 

“I see. How would it be if I joined you 
at the Holroyds’ on Tuesday, then? Of 
course, I must be there for Wednesday’s 
ceremony.” 

“But you'd like to go round with the 
match, wouldn’t you? And there’s no 
morning train that would get you there 
in time. We start at eleven.” 

Mrs. Allonby suppressed an inclination 
to laugh—possibly one to sigh also. 

“Oh, in that case it had better be Mon- 
day for both of us!” 

“Very well. I'll send Charles to the 
post-office with a wire at once. And 
Eve—’’ pausing in the doorway—‘‘could 
you get up a little impromptu dinner on 
Saturday, do you think? Just eight peo- 
ple or so—to meet Mallinger? I know 
he'd like to come.” 

“The thing is difficult; but it shall be 
done,”’ quoted Mrs. Allonby, nodding her 
husband lightly out of the room. 

It proved difficult—in another sense 
than that in which Eve had spoken or 
Walter understood the word. Mrs, Allon- 
by did not know, till she took pen in 
hand, how absurdly weak that “slight’’ 
attack of influenza had left her. 

‘The demon is playing havoc with my 
nerves—after his accustomed fashion, I 
suppose,”’ she thought, on finding herself 
ready to weep because she had directed 
two envelopes upside down. “But he 
sha’n’t have the better of me; I won't give 
way!” 

And she did not give way. She ap- 
peared in Mrs. Orde-Lauriston’s crowded 
rooms the following evening as brilliant 
and gay as resolution and one of Rose 
Feuillet’s most successful creations could 
make her; thus arousing the virtuous 
indignation of Mrs. Cotterell, her hus- 
band’s aunt. 

“The way young women nowadays— 
and especially young married women— 
spend their lives (and risk them) in the 
headlong chase after amusement is posi- 
tively shocking, to my mind,’’ this excel- 
lent person declared to old Lady Holm- 
wood. ‘‘Look at my nephew's wife!” 
She nodded fiercely towards the corner 
where Eve, smiling over the posy of hot- 
house flowers with which Walter had 
presented her “on her return to the 
stage,”’ was holding three men in talk at 
once. ‘At the beginning of the week she 
was in bed, with a doctor looking grave 
about the state of her lungs. And there 
she stands—with the thermometer twelve 
degrees below zero—tempting Providence 
in a low-necked gown!” 

“A very pretty gown,” Betty’s grand- 
mother commended approvingly, turning 
her head and her long-handled glasses in 
Mrs. Allonby direction; ‘‘and particularly 
becoming to Eve. Except that she is a 
trifle pale, I have never seen her in more 
charming looks.” 

Could Mrs, Allonby have overheard this 
flattering expression of opinion, her mind 
—much tormented by doubt on the sub- 
ject of her personal appearance—might 
have found rest. As it was, her secret 
anxiety betrayed itself in a hasty appeal 
to Betty: 

‘What do you think of me?” 

“The frock’s a dream!’ Betty responded 
with heart-felt enthusiasm. 

“Oh, the frock is well enough, I know!”’ 
impatiently. ‘“‘But I—1 myself? Do I 
look like the death’s-head at this feast of 
reason?”’ glancing, with a faint curl of the 
lip, along the range of overthronged 
rooms in which a number of suffering 
men and women were engaged in practi- 
cally demonstrating the compressible 
quality of the human body, and trying to 
look as if they found the process agree- 
able. ‘‘Am I fit to appear among my 
fellows?”’ 

The words were light. But the speaker’s 
eyes hung on Betty’s for an answer. 

Betty was highly reassuring. ‘*You are 
exquisite. Just like a spray of white 
lilac—or stephanotis. But, oh, Eve, I 
wish you were at home, away from the 
heat in here and the draughts outside. 
Promise me, at least, not to stay late?” 

Mrs. Allonby touched the girl’s arm 
caressingly with her fan. 

“You foolish, tender-hearted child!’ 
(There had been a suspicion of tears in 
Betty’s pleading voice.) ‘I promise—on 
the faith and honor of a gentlewoman. 
As soon as Walter has done with Sir John 
Mallinger—a mere candidate must needs 
be patient with an ex-minister, let him be 
never so prosy—we will depart. I dare- 





say they will have had their talk out in 
another five minutes.” 

Mrs. Allonby underrated the charms of 
political conversation. Sir John Mallin- 
ger’s further comments on the position 
of national affairs and the prospects of 
Mr. Allonby’s return for the Marpleton 
Division of Loamshire occupied fully a 
quarter of an hour; and bis retirement 
only left Walter free to cultivate the good 
graces of other distinguished persons who 
happened to be present. Not till it was 
growing very late indeed did he find him- 
self at leisure to propose taking his wife 
home. 

By that time Eve was frankly tired out. 
She had some difficulty in not falling 
asleep as soon as she found herself in the 
carriage. But Walter was in a talkative 
mood. So once more will triumphed 
over weakness. 

“TI suppose you saw Arthur Chal- 
oner?”’ he remarked, when the sayings 
and civilities of Sir John Mallinger and 
his colleagues had been sufficiently dis- 
cussed, 

‘‘Across the room only. I thought he 
looked out of spirits. Was Mrs. Chaloner 
there?”’ 

“No. She’s laid up with one of her 
many maladies—so I understood from 
Chaloner. Poor beggar! I’m awfully 
sorry for him; that woman’s a perfect 
millstone about his neck. He can’t even 
ask a friend to dine, because she’s ‘not 
equal to seeing people!’ Of course he is 
dropping out of notice in consequence. 
An invalid wife plays the deuce with a 
man’s social career.”’ 

Here Eve, who had stretched out her 
hand to shut the carriage-window, drew 
it back abruptly. 

“To say nothing of all she costs him in 
fashionable doctors and German baths. 
You don’t object to that window? Right 
—the fresh air is good for you after those 
stifling rooms.”’ 

Mrs. Allonby did her best not to shiver 
in the freezing blast euphemistically de- 
scribed as “fresh.” 

‘*Mabel Chaloner looked very ill when I 
saw her three weeks ago.” 

* daresay! The last time I saw her— 
that must be three months since—she had 
become a perfect hag. And I remember 
her quite a pretty girl! But this is what 
cames of that abominable sofa - and- 
brougham system you women take to so 
readily. I beg your pardon, Eve! Thank 
Heaven, you never inclined to be hypo- 
chondriacal!”’ 

Mrs. Allonby laughed faintly at the 
fervor of her husband’s tone. ‘I shook 
off that influenza pretty quickly, didn’t 
1?” 

‘Because you behaved with spirit, and 
refused to shut yourself up—just to please 
old Carmichael. I wish he could have 
seen you to-night! Do you know that 
Karakoff was asking for an introduction 
to ‘that very distinguished beauty in 
white,’ just before we left? There’s a 
feather in your cap!”’ 

Eve laughed again. But during the next 
few days, amid all the discomforts of that 
relapse which followed necessarily upon 
her act of imprudence, she recalled the 
pride with which Walter had quoted the 
Russian diplomatist’s flattering epithet, 
and congratulated herself that she had 
‘*made an effort.” 

When Prince Karakoff met her again, 
five months later, he was less lavish of 
admiration. 

“*That the lovely Mrs. Allonby of last 
winter?” he queried, shaking his bald 
head mournfully. ‘You surprise me! 
On my honor, I should not have known 
the lady again.”’ 

It seems that, given a heart and lungs 
which had been ‘‘touched’’ by the in- 
fluenza-fiend, a regimen of party-giving 
and party-going, of golf-playing over 
wind-swept links and stone-layings in 
driving sleet, may work as sorrowful 
havoc with the patient’s good looks as that 
sofa-and-brougham course so uncomprom- 
isingly condemned by Walter Allonby. 

Walter Allonby’s wife recognized this 
truth, yet she continued the regimen. 
She continued it, because she durst not, 
for her life, flag in that arduous business 
of keeping step, lest her husband should 
remember that she was six years older 
than he. 

Remembering that miserable fact al- 
ways herself, having it continually before 
her mind, she watched her beauty fade 
with daily increasing terror—terror of the 
fatal moment when Walter, in whose own 
eyes she could already discern puzzled 
disapproval of her changed appearance, 
should read in the eyes of others that his 
wife was become a plain, sickly, passé 
woman. His position, as an embryo poli- 
tician without great wealth or great con- 
nections, was not such as to compel social 
consideration for her. Such modest suc- 
cess as she had won in the great world 
was due (she knew it) to her own fair 
face and bright wit. Now both these 
weapons of attraction had failed her at 
once (it was so difficult to be amusing 
when all one’s energies were absorbed in 
doing battle with physical weakness!) and 





society, carelessly cruel, was beginning to 
show its consciousness of her losses. 

When, at a certain great ball, three suc- 
cessive blank spaces confronted her on 
her programme, she knew that the hour 
of doom was ready to strike. 

Desperate, she turned from those sig- 
nificant blanks to look up into the face of 
a tall, soldierly man standing near, de- 
manding, in her most winning manner: 

“How is it that you haven’t invited me 
to tread a measure with you to-night, 
kinsman?” 

Major Everard started, and his grave 
face paled under its layer of sunburn. 
Of late years he had grown chary of ask- 
ing his cousin Eve to dance with him. 
She had never, even in girlhood, suspected 
the nature of his feeling for her, never 
divined the existence of that silent, self- 
less devotion which he kept so carefully 
hidden in the most secret recesses of his 
chivalrous soul. Yet was he scrupulous 
in the matter of offering her attentions 
which he would have paid without 
thought to any other woman. 

“J —I didn’t suppose you would conde- 
scend so far,” he stammered. “I’m not 
a first-class performer, you know.” 

**It’s so long since we danced together, 
I really can’t place you!” Eve smiled 
back. ‘‘Let’s have a trial turn now.” 

Once, twice, they floated round the 
great ball-room. Then Everard felt his 
partner’s fingers close convulsively upon 
his sleeve, and heard her whisper 
hoarsely: 

“Get me out of this place—quick! 
Somewhere quiet—where people won't 
see.” 

Mechanically—feeling her weight grow 
every moment heavier on his arm— 
Everard made his way out of the crowded 
dancing-room and through a short gal- 
lery into the conservatory beyond. There 
Eve fell into a chair, panting and speech- 
less. 

Terrified by her ashen face, and the 
ominous blue line round her drawn 
mouth, the man looked about him dis- 
tractedly—divided between fear of leaving 
her and anxiety for help. She beckoned 
to him reassuringly with a fluttering hand. 

“It’s nothing. I'm a little overtired; I 
shall be better—presently. Some water— 
from the fountaia!”’ 

He espied an empty lemonade glass on 
a neighboring table, brought the water in 
it, and wet her forehead liberally with 
a dripping handkerchief. Still the piteous 
struggle for breath went on. “I'll call 
some one,”’ he muttered; and would have 
started off but for her eager cry of: 

“Don’t do anything of the kind! I want 
no one! If you bring anybody here I'll 
never speak to you again! See, I’m nearly 
well already!" 

He paused, afraid to stay, still more 
afraid to go in the face of that passionate 
appeal. And gradually her breathing 
became less labored, her pallor less ghast- 
ly. At the end of five minutes she sat up, 
saying quite cheerfully: 

“That’s over. Poor Tom! What a 
nuisance for you! I do hope’’—with a 
quick frown of anxiety—‘“‘that Walter 
didn’t notice. Was he in the ball-room 
when we came away?” 

“T think—not.”’ 

With a sigh of relief she began putting 
the little damp curls on her forehead into 
order. 

**My hair feels as if I'd been in the sea. 
Really, Tom, you might have had more 
regard for my appearance.” 

“I never thought about your appear- 
anceat all,” was the major’s blunt answer. 











Strong, steady nerves 
Are needed for success 
Everywhere. Nerves 
Depend simply, solely, 
Upon the blood. 
Pure, rich, nourishing 
Blood feeds the nerves 
And makes them strong. 
The great nerve tonic is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Because it rnakes 
The blood rich and 
Pure, giving it power 
To feed the nerves. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures nervousness, 


Dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
Catarrh, scrofula, 
And all forms of 
Impure blood 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 16 cts. Address 

Leafiet Department, M.W. S. A., 3 Park St., 
Boston, Mass 
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**And I suppose it doesn’t much matter— 
of course you'll go home now?” 

“Not at once. I don’t want to spoil 
Walter’s evening.” 

The major bent his brows. 

“Was it for his pleasure you came here 
to-night?” 

Eve sprang at once to arms. 

“For my own, I’m afraid—principally. 
I love dancing; I’m a perfect child where 
a ball isin question. By the way, Tom, 
you undervalue your powers. I'll give 
you the third and the fifth at Lady Holm- 
wood’s to-morrow if you like.” 

“You mean to go to another dance to- 
morrow?” said Everard, appalled. 

“Most certainly; why not?” 

“Why not?” Everard’s tone was more 
than half angry now. ‘‘Because you are 
totally unfit for this life of hurry and 
fatigue and excitement. You look ill; 
you are ill—we have just had abundant 
proof of that. If you go on in this fash- 
ion, you will do yourself some serious 
mischief. What has come over you? 
When you were a young girl in your first 
season, you could give up parties philo- 
sophically enough. And now—now—” 

“Now that I am old enough to know 
better, I will not foregoa single evening’s 
amusement, you would say?’ Eve had 
grown very white again; her lips were 
quivering. ‘Even so, sage moralist. You 
see, I’m painfully conscious that, being 
so old, I shall have few more opportu- 
nities of dancing, and must needs make 
the most of those that remain. 

“Even at the risk of killing yourself?”’ 

“Have you never heard of a short life 
and a merry one? You needn’t trouble 
yourself to assume that disapproving air, 
sir. I don’t mean to sink into an aged 
invalid before necessity compels me, just 
to gratify prudent persons like yourself!’ 

In such airy fashion did she bear down 
his arguments—being, indeed, for the 
moment really gay, since had not this 
business of ‘‘the attack’’—she never gave 
it any more definite name—tided her 
safely over those terrible blank spaces? 
She insisted on returning to mingle at 
once with the crowd; and when Betty, an 
hour later, ventured a low-voiced remon- 
strance, grounded on her friend’s air of 
suppressed suffering, she was repulsed 
with: 

“My dear, it’s not civil to tell people 
they are too ugly to be abroad. If I had 
a cough which disturbed the company’s 
peace of mind, I would retire at once.” 
(‘Thank heaven! my ailments have never 
taken such tangible fourm!” she thought 
to herself.) ‘But in this free country I 
presume a woman may be permitted to 
look as ill as she likes.” 

When Major Everard stepped out of his 
hansom at Lady Holmwood’s door the 
following evening, he felt certain—miser- 
ably certain—of finding Eve among her 
guests. There had been strong and seri- 
ous purpose underlying his cousin’s light 
speech. Something—very far removed 
from reckless love of pleasure—was driv- 
ing her remorselessly upon this suicidal 
course which he, and every other human 
being save one, stood powerless to arrest. 

Dance music was sounding as he crossed 
the hall; but just as he reached the foot 
of the staircase it ceased, sharply, sud- 
denly, in the middle of a bar. And his 
first sight of the ball-room on the upper 
floor showed him no array of ordered 
couples, but a veritable mob of black- 
coated men and bare-necked, bejewelled 
women pressing towards a doorway at the 
further end, with subdued exclamations 
of: 

“She’s dead!” “No, no—it’s only a 
fainting fit!’ “Heart, I suppose; she 
looked appallingly ill at Preston House 
last night.” “Is her husband here?”’ ‘Not 
yet; coming on later.” ‘Some one ought 
to send for him.” 

With scant ceremony, Tom Everard 
elbowed his way through the swaying, 
murmuring throng into the little room— 
draped and shaded to a soft gloom for 
“sitters out’—where, on a heap of cush- 
ions, Eve Allonby lay white and motion- 
less. An elderly man—a great physician 
who had brought his daughters to the 
ball— bent over her, holding her left 
wrist in his fingers. Lady Holmwood, 
pale and shaking, was at the head of the 
couch; at the foot knelt Betty, crying 
helplessly. 

As Everard, walking like a man ina 
dream, came close to the group, the 
elderly man drew back, with an ominous 
shake of his gray head; and the still 
figure on the cushions, stirring slightly, 
opened its eyes. Stooping in his turn, 
the major caught the old, pitiful whis- 
per: 

“It's nothing — overtired. 
better—presently.”’ 

A pause followed—a moment long asan 
hour to the man whose own heart seemed 
to stand still in breathless waiting. Then 
the pale lips moved again—for the last 
time: 

“Don’t let-—my husband— know!” 

“Poor thing, she courted her fate! Her 
folly was positively criminal. She knew 
from Doctor Carmichael—whom it seems 


I shall be 





she had consulted without telling any of 
us—that her heart was all wrong. And 
yet on the day of her death she rode in 
the park, went to Sandown with her hus- 
band, and dined out somewhere—before 
coming on to the Holmwood dance! Of 
course one feels immensely for him; but 
it’s difficult to be very sorry for a woman 
who deliberately threw away her life—for 
the sake of a few parties.” 

This is Mrs. Cotterell’s verdict—gen- 
erally allowed to be just by the majority 
of Eve Allonby’s acquaintance. Allonby 
himself, while missing his wife terribly, 
cannot altogether shut his eyes to the 
recklessness of the behavior which de- 
prived him of her; in him, too, a recogni- 
tion of her folly has done something to 
soften the edge of grief. There are, how- 
over, a few soft-hearted persons—among 
them Major Everard and little Betty— 
who, all her errors notwithstanding, find 
it easy to mourn poor Eve. And these 
give that “folly,” rightly condemned of 
their less indulgent fellows, another and a 
gentler name.—The Argosy. 





HOW TO HAVE GOOD DOMESTICS. 
GERMANTOWN, Pa., SEPT. 28, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The “servant question” is not so com- 
plex as some people think; the difference 
between that and other phases of the labor 
problem being that, in the case of house 
service, employer and employee come into 
much closer relationship with each other, 
and therefore the class feeling shows it- 
self more. For in spite of all that is said 
as to the “dignity of labor,” the feeling is 
very prevalent, much more so than most 
people are willing to admit, that there 
are two classes of people, workingmen 
and others. And in the nature of the 
case this must be, as long as workingmen 
(so-called) are dependent for their living 
on others. 

Years ago, when opportunities. were 
more equal for all, there was little or no 
class distinction, and even to-day it is not 
serious in the country, where people 
help” each other; this is simply because 
all are comparatively independent; thatis, 
they are all on equal or nearly equal terms 
as to opportunities of earning a living, 
land being easy of access. 

In the cities it is different. ‘Servants’’ 
are more looked down upon than other 
workers; there is a stigma attached to 
“living out;’’ and for this reason more 
than for any other, the wages of servants 
are higher than in many other branches 
of work. 

But consider what the life of a servant 
means. The average servant girl has no 
time to herself from Sunday morning to 
Sunday morning, except her day out, 
which often means a very small part of 
the afternoon with the dishes left for her 
to wash when she returns at night. She 
is not treated with respect, but is ordered 
to do this or that. She isseldom thanked 
for anything, or praised for especially 
good work, but instead is found fault with 
and scolded for any slight mistake. She 
often has to sleepin a bare room, when 
the rest of the house is pretty and com- 
fortable, is allowed little or no company, 
and must always be in by ten o'clock. 
Now seriously ask yourself—you a house- 
keeper who is always changing servants— 
can you plead “not guilty’ to these 
charges? Ask yourself in ali seriousness, 
would you live with a mistress like your- 
self, or if you did, would you always be 
“respectful,” which usually means never 
to speak unless spoken to, or to make any 
suggestions? Be honest with yourself 
and ask if your self-respect would allow 
you to be treated in the way many servant 
girls are treated? 

I have no especial theory to promulgate, 
but seek only to advocate such treatment 
of servants as will preserve their self- 
respect and that of their employers. I do 
not believe in making a confidant or inti- 
mate friend of a servant—it seems neces- 
sary to use the word ‘“servant,’’ which in 
its best sense is a good word—neither do I 
believe in asking her to sit with the family 
at table, or to help entertain my company 
except in rare cases. I would as soon 
think of asking an ice-man, a paper- 
hanger, or letter carrier, or any one else 
who happened to have business at the 
house. But this is simply because it 
would not be pleasant for either party. 
May I be pardoned for giving a little of 
my experience of nearly twenty years? I 
give it merely because our girls are, with 
few exceptions between times, comfort- 
able and happy as well as self-respecting 
—and so are we—and the remark is often 
made by friends: “How fortunate you 
always are with your girls!” 

Each day has its work planned out in a 
general way. The food is provided and 
certain routine work as to time of meals, 
etc., told. Beyond what is necessary to 
suit individual tastes, the girl is left to 
arrange details to suit herself, and is 
never interfered with unless it is neces- 
asry for the family comfort. If she pre- 
fers her way of doing anything in non- 





essentials, she does that way. Certain 
things necessary for cleanliness and health 
are expected. She has all the company 
she wants, at any time of day or evening, 
provided it does not interfere too much 
with her work or is too noisy. If, on 
rare occasions, some one comes to take her 
to ride in the middle of the forenoon and 
it is possible to put aside the work, she is 
given permission to go. She is given a 
back-door key, and comes in when she 
gets ready at night, for I have no right to 
say at what time she shall go to bed, al- 
though I can advise if I think she stays 
out too late for health. She is allowed 
her own taste in the matter of food. We 
do not believe in killing animals to supply 
food, and while always before our girl 
has in time come to like our diet, the jewel 
with the beautiful, sparkling black eyes 
and skin nearly as black, who at present 
helps us to make life worth living, has not 
yet reached that point. I have no right 
to compel others, whether in or out of my 
house, to do as I think best, unless they 
infringe on some one’s rights. So we have 
entire wheat bread and she makes or buys 
white; we have no meat, and she has 
whatever kind she wants. 

The result of all this is that I can count 
on the fingers of one hand the times I 
have had an impudent or cross word from 
a girl, and then there was a good reason 
for it. I have lost very little from theft; 
our girls stay until they marry, or are sent 
for to come home because they are needed, 
and they take an interest in all the work 
and have pride in keeping everything 
nice. Their tastes are consulted when 
new curtains or other necessary things 
are bought for their kitchen or bedroom, 
and as far as possible they are made com- 
fortable without any pampering. 

I write this not in any spirit of boast- 
ing, but in the hope that my experience 
will be of help to others. I have simply 
carried out as far as I could the law of 
equal freedom. 

FLORENCE A. BURLEIGH. 





SEPTEMBER CULLINGS FROM SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


IL, 
FarrFrax, 8S. C., Sept. 28, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Booker Washington 
advocate cordial relations with the white 
race as necessary to the future progress 
of the negro. And this reminds me again 
of Mrs. Wilmans’ wonderful book—“A 
Search for Freedom.”’ 

Speaking of “slaves and masters’’ in an 
article in the Chicago Ezpress, she says: 
‘He who willingly bears his servitude is 
fit for nothing else.”’ 

In the story of her life Mrs. Wilmans 
shows how she ‘‘cut a trail for herself 
from a land of bondage to one of compara- 
tive freedom.”’ ‘“Intelligence,’’ she de- 
clares, ‘‘is the lifting power. Intelligence 
individualizes. No man can seek a 
knowledge of himself introspectively 
without discovering the rudiments of 
Godhead in himself.’’ 

Speaking of the upposition of some of 
the organizations of labor to woman suf- 
frage, she addresses them thus: 

You have the privileges of citizenship 
in a land where such privilege is denied 
by you to those whose intelligence ten 
generations of culture will scarcely enable 
you to comprehend, viz.: the intelligent 
women of these States. What is more, 
being in the majority, you hold this mag- 
nificent element in check, and prevent its 
pure current, and turn it away from that 
point where it would be of incalculable 
benefit and would lift you out of your 
down-trodden condition. 

How perfectly this applies to the posi- 
tion of Southern white women to-day, 
dominated by an exceedingly ignorant 
white element, as well as by the immoral, 
often brutal negroes, where these latter 
have not been practically disfranchised, 
as in South Carolina. They must now be 
able to read and understand the constitu- 
tion in order to vote. 

This book of Helen Wilmans’ is the 
most out-spoken, courageous, expression 
of thought I have ever seen from the pen 
of a woman. 

Disdaiuing apology for the use of the 
“1” inan autobiography, she declares that 
the personality in a book is what makes 
it of worth, and this ‘‘personality’’ gives 
it its vital power to enthrall our imagina- 
tion. This ‘taliveness” is the most attrac- 
tive thingin the world; it brings ‘‘a con- 
densed world” for your inspection in the 
shape of the individual. 

After reading this book from the first 
to the last chapter, you can lay it by your 
work-box, and take it up at any time, and 
get engrossed again with a story to make 
you laugh, or establish you in all noble 
endeavors. 

The conclusion of the “Search for Free- 
dom” is that Mrs. Wilmans has ‘found 
freedom.” As she says, she “is emanci- 
pated from every form of anxiety and fear, 
and this through the knowledge of the 
human being’s powers of mastery.” 

A picture of the author forms the front- 
ispiece, and one can obtain the book by 
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E "BREAKFAST COCOA 


“* Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 


classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


— Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 


Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 


Established | 780. 


TRAODE-MARK. 


sending $1.50 to Mrs, Helen Wilmans at 
Seabreeze, Fla. 

Miss Mary Hemphill, a member of our 
South Caroliua Equal Rights Association, 
has been doing the cause yeoman service 
lately, by her attractive way of bringing 
the subject to the fore in her paper, the 
Abbeville Medium. And she has inspired 
her father to the point of greater activity 
in bringing the subject of equal rights 
before the people. Lately they have pub- 
lished a number of articles, notably one 
called “The Woman’s Movement at Tir- 
zah,” where a returned woman mission- 
ary was invited to speak in the church, 
but to women only. This furnished 
Mary (or her father), a text from which a 
capital argument was made for woman's 
right to the ballot. 

For the first time since I delivered my 
“Star in the West’’ address to the State 
Press Association of South Carolina in 
1892, a woman member was given a place 
on the programme, and our winsome 
Mary Hemphill spoke on “Woman in 
Journalism.’’ She had the largest audi- 
ence, and made the best impression of 
anybody at our meeting last July. 

The young lady in charge of the State 
Library at present is Miss Mabel Mont- 
gomery, whose father voted for our 
woman suffrage bill in the State Conven- 
tion in 1895. : 

The fine young lawyer, John J. Mc- 
Mahan, who made the best speech in our 
favor of any member of that Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1895, was the other 
day elected State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation by a large majority. 

Miss Ellen Fitzsimmons is now in eharge 
of the Charleston Library; and Dr. Clara 
M. DeHart, a graduate of the Woman’s 
Medical College, has been made resident 
physician of the State Industrial College 
for Girls, popularly known as ‘Win- 
throp.” 

These are all straws showing the way 
the wind is blowing. 

Virerinia D. Youne. 


IN IDAHO PRIMARIES. 


A friend from Boise City, Idaho, writes: 


The town has been quite stirred up 
with politics the past week. The Demo- 
crats, Populists, and silver Republicans 
have been holding sessions all the week 
and have only named a Governor, the 
same one as last term. 

The Republicans held their primary last 
week for naming State officers, and one, 
not long before, for naming the delegates 
to name the same. 

The women attended both primaries, so 
I say, ‘‘we vote early and often.”’ 

Hurrah for Idaho! | c. Cc. H. 

Haynes Falls, N. Y., Sept. 25, 1898. 











WHAT SCROFULA IS. 


Scrofula is a disease as old as antiquity. 
It has been handed down for genera- 
tions and is the same to-day as in 
early times. It is emphatically a dis- 
ease of the blood, and the only way to 
cure it is by purifying the blood. 
That is just what Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
does in every case where it is given a 

faithful trial. It eradicates all impurities 
from the blood and cures the sores, 
boiles, pimples, and all forms of skin 
disease due to scrofula taints in the 
blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has won 
the grateful praise of vast numbers 

of people by its grand and complete cures. 
Don’t allow scrofula to develop in 
your blood. Cure it at once by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


——@————— 


THE Deerfield Valley has donned its 
autumn habiliments of red and gold, and 
the Fitchburg R R. Hoosac Tunnel Ex- 
cursion of Oct. 8 affords an excellent 
view of the finery. 


TueE number of tickets for the Fitch- 
burg R. R. Hoosac Tunnel Excursion of 
Oct. 8 is limited. Rate $2, and on sale on 
and after Oct. 5, at 260 Washington St., 
and Union Station, Boston. 


Send a 2-cent Stamp 


for a Sample Copyof the Illustrated Pamphlet, 
“Birds’ Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” read it 
yourself, and then pass it to your neighbor, and 
thus do your mite to save the birds from whole- 
sale slaughter and extinction. Address 

JOHN YOUNGJONN, 297 Congress St., Bosto 














DORCHESTER, MASS. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest ducati dical sch 
in New England. — 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including special- 








ists. 
Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 


P boratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medicel 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course f lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 














OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave, 
and 21st St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-anda-half months, 
Thorough Laboratory courses in all departments, 
Clini instruction and Quizze. CLADA MAR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 2ist 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FITCHBURG R.R. 


THE LAST 
fy, 


EXCURSION 
rxon BOSTON 


Deerfield Valley 


and the great 


Hoosac Tunnel 


Saturday, Oct. 8, 1898. 


The number of Tickets will be limited and 
will be on sale at the Hoosac Tunnel Route Ticket 
Office, 260 Washington Street, also at the Union 
Station on Causeway Street, Buston, on and after 
Wednesday, Oct. 5. 

Tickets will be good only for continuous 
passage, Boston to North Adams and return, 
going ona a ny Express Passenger Train leav- 

ng the Union Station, Saturday Oct. 8, at 8.15 
a,m., arriving at North Adams at 12.45 p. m., and 
to return on a Special Express Passenger Train 
leaving North Adams the same day at 4.25 p. m., 
and Hoosac Tunnel Station at 4.40 p. m_, arriving 
at Boston at 9.00 R m., oron a Regular Passenger 
Train Sunday or Monday, Oct. 9 or 10, 1898. 

NOTE.—The above Special Train will stop 
at Waltham in both directions. No tickets 
will be sold at Waltham. They must be se- 
cured in Boston. 

Excursionists who return the same day will 
have time for a trip over the 


HOOSAC MOUNTAIN 


Taking the train at Hoosac Tunnel Station at 4.40 
Bi m. A delightful trip is over the Hoosac Valley 
tlectric Road to Adams. The road runs from 
North Adams through the CO fields of the 
Hoosac Valley for nearly six miles, giving an op- 
poe of viewing some of the finest scenery: 
n Berkshire, including the Hoosac MountTalIn, 
the TaAconIc RANGE and OLD GREYLOCK. 


Carriages can be procured at North Adams to 
visit the various places of interest 
in the vicinity. 


Cc. L. WAYNE, J. R. WATSCR, 


Genl. Supt. Genl. Pass. Agent 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Pyese and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Auice Stone BLackKwELt, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Masa 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


WASHINGTON. 


Norta Yakima, Wasa., SEPT. 29, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


At the beginning of this month, Mr. ; 


Charles Peters, my husband, attended a 
primary meeting in his voting precinct, 
and secured my election to the county 
convention as a delegate from his precinct. 

I attended the convention and was 
elected by that body to attend the People’s 
Party State Convention, to be held at 
Ellensburg, Sept. 7. 1 had no difficulty 
in being seated as a delegate, was chosen 
a member of the platform committee, and 
appointed on the sub-committee. This 
smal! committee makes up the platform, 
and the whole committee afterwards 
revises and adopts it; then it goes before 
the convention. Asa fusion of Populists, 
Democrats, and Silver Republicans was to 
be effected, it was thought unwise by 
some of the committee to mention the 
suffrage question. But I was there, and 
was sustained by able friends, one of 
whom, Mr. George Cotrell, drew up the 
following ingenious resolution: 

Whereas, direct legislation without equal 
suffrage would be government by but half 
the people, and 

Whereas local option in municipal tax- 


ation is distinctly in the line of direct legis- 
lation. therefore 

Resolved: That we hereby commend the ac- 
tion of the legislators elected by the People’s 
Party in submitting these questions to the 
popular vote, and we favor the adoption of 
the pending amendments. 

I felt highly gratified and encouraged 
by the applause of the members of the 
convention when this resolution was read 
and passed. 

Mr. Homer Hill, who had charge of this 
work in the Silver Republican Convention, 
got a resolution through, of which I have 
not the exact wording, but it was to the 
following effect: 

We hereby commend the action of the 
Legislature in submitting the equal suffrage 
constitutional amendment to the popular 
vote. 

Mr. Rowell failed to secure a resolution 
in the Democratic platform, but as fusion 
was effected, and they all march under 
the People’s Party banner, I feel that 
all the several parties are more or less 
pledged by the Populist resolution. Some 
very excellent speeches, I am told, were 
made in the Democratic convention in 
favor of suffrage. One man from Spokane 
spoke against the measure. He said that 
the true, good women of the State did 
not want to vote; it was only low and 
degraded women who care to vote, The 
convention and audience and spectators 
hissed and groaned. He said, “I will 
repeat my remark so you may groan 
again; only low and degraded women 
want the ballot.”” This time the groans 
and hisses were so vehement that he gave 
it up and took his seat. 

I regret that I was not present to hear 
the speeches which followed, for, as re- 
ported to me, they were well worth hear- 
ing. But still the convention thought it 
best not to mention the question in its 
platform. We may, however, safely count 
on many votes by members of that party 
and from nearly all SilverRepublicans; also 
many, very many Republicans will vote 
for us; nearly all the Populists favor us. 
All, to a man, of the socialists’ single- 
taxers, and prohibitionists are solid, so to 
me the outlook is decidedly favorable. 

I am at this time in Yakima County 
organizing clubs and trying to do some 
practical work for our cause. The women 
are circulating the following paper: 

We, the undersigned, women of the 
State of Washington, hereby request the 
voters to cast their ballots for the Amend- 
ment to Article Six of Constitution. 

The names of the women signers will be 
published in theircounty papers. This is 
to refute the accusation that women do 
not want the ballot. An immense ma- 
jority of the women sign this paper; those 
who refuse are in the main afraid of their 
husbands; their arguments against sign- 
ing prove this, without their meaning to 
let it be known. Lavuka E. PETERS, 

Vice-Pres. State Sujirage Association. 


OREGON. 


OREGON CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 
PORTLAND, ORE., SEPT. 29, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The delicate tasks to which Mrs. Laura 
E. Peters, of Port Angeles, and myself, 
have been devoting the last forty days 
have been quietly accomplished in the 
political conventions of the State of Wash- 
ington, all of which are now virtually 
pledged to support the pending equal 
suffrage amendment. 

Mrs. Peters is the woman who had the 
honor of holding a delegate’s credentials 
at the Populist Convention held at Ellens- 
burg in the early part of the present 
month. She is vice-president of the State 
E. S. A. Her work in that convention was 
invaluable, as it started the flag of liberty 
to floating over the heads of Populist 
women, and made splendid capital for the 
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Republicans to improve upon, which they 
did, as the plank proves, unequivocally. 

For forty days prior to the meeting of 
the Republican convention I devoted 
every available hour to the quiet, imper- 
sonal work of coéperation with voters by 
correspondence, showing, as clearly as I 
could, the political wisdom of the course 
which I firmly believed they would be 
glad to follow when the convention 
should meet. Then, on the morning of 
the fateful day, to satisfy the women who 
watched the proceedings with well-con- 
trolled anxiety, I submitted to them the 
announcement through the press, which 
you published last week, and which hap- 
pily proved the wisdom of our recogniz- 
ing men’s desire to bestow the elective 
franchise upon us voluntarily, or not at 
all. 

Of course, we have yet to run the gaunt- 
let of election day; but the ‘remon- 
strants’’ of New York and Massachusetts 
are inadvertently helping us so much by 
their attempted dictation to our voters 
that we have little fear of the result. 

We are having a Red Cross convention 
in session in this city as I write; and I 
wish the faithful managers at the helm of 
the WomaAn’s JOURNAL might be here to 
see the progress the suffrage cause is 
making in their ranks. It would gladden 
their hearts as it has gladdened mine. 
One of our most popular equal, suffrage 
workers, Dr. Frances E. Woods, whose 
suffrage speech at Chautauqua on Woman’s 
Day took the public by storm, has had 
the honor of an appointment as nurse 
under the Red Cross banner, and has gone 
to Manila to report for duty. An extra 
session of the Oregon Legislature is now 
convened, and I must go next week to 
Salem for a conference with leading citi- 
zens as to whether we will press the rati- 
fication of the proposed equal suffrage 
amendment to the Oregon Constitution 
now, or await the convening of the regu- 
lar session next January. 

ABIGAIL Scott DuNIWAY. 





NORTH DAKOTA. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The third annual Convention of the 
North Dakota Equal Suffrage Association 
was held at Larimore, Sept. 27 and 28. 
Progress of sentiment marks the work 
everywhere. While last year, three ortho- 
dox churches in succession in one place 
were refused the Association for its Con- 
vention, this year the doors of the M. E. 
Church, of Larimore, were swung wide 
open, and too much cannot be said of the 
hospitality of Larimore people in general, 
and the tireless efforts of Rev. H. C. Cooper 
in particular, to make the Convention a 
pleasure and a success. 

Delegates were present from eleven 
countries, Efforts for the ensuing year 
will be concentrated on Press, Literature, 
and Contest work. The new officers are: 

President—Mrs. Flora Blackman Naylor, 
Larimore. 

Vice-President—Mrs. G. S. Roberts, Daw- 
son. 

Cor. Sec.— Mary Whedon, Fargo. 

Rec. Sec.—Mrs. Della L. Hyde, Fargo. 

Treasurer—Mrs. J. A. Kemp, Galesburg. 

Rep. on Nat. Am. Ex. Com.—Mrs. L. L. 
Muir, Hunter. 

Auditors—Mrs. L. C. McKinney, Maza, 
and Mrs Anna Carmody, Hillsboro. 

Delegates to Nat. Am. W. S. A.—Mrs. 
John Eager, Jamestown; Mrs. Helen de 
paneer, Fargo; Mrs. J. S. Kemp, Gales- 

urg 

Alternates—Mrs. L. C. Campbell, Carring- 
ton; Mrs. C. H. Mott, Lisbon; Mrs. J. N. 
Brown, Cooperstown. 

Plan of Work—Mrs. L. L. Muir, Hunter; 
Mary Carey, Bothneau; Mrs. G. S. Roberts, 
Dawson. 

The bazaar, under the management of 
Mrs. Ida Sparks Clarke, of Fairmount, was 
a success. Mrs. Clarke is reappointed 
for the work next year, and if this year’s 
success, considering the very short time 
she had to get it up in, augurs anything, 
next year has much to offer, 

On the second evening, there was a Suf- 
frage Contest with contestants from three 
places. Bruce Jackson, of Langdon, won 
the prize. This was one of the attractive 
features of the Convention, and the work, 
under Mrs. Cora Rose Clarke, bids fair to 








be one of the greatest educating features 


in our State work. 

Our membership at last Convention was 
only 50, now it is 160. Pledges were 
taken for State work, and appropriations 
made for Press, Literature, and Contests. 
Our aim is to raise $3600 with which to 
further the work for the coming year. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, who was in 
attendance throughout the Convention, 
offered to be responsible for $100 if we 
would raise $500. Mrs. Catt gave the an- 
nual address on the first evening, and so 
won the hearts of the Larimore people 
that she was urged to present the prizes 
on contest evening, to speak afterwards, 
and to lecture again the next evening. 
On the last afternoon she met the ladies 
of Larimore and organized a local club. 
On Friday evening she spoke at Fargo, 
meeting the ladies there Saturday after- 
noon. In the evening she spoke at Hills- 
boro, and again in Fargo on Sunday even- 


ing. 

President Arnold, of the State Chau- 
tauqua Assembly Board, who lives at 
Larimore, confirmed the hope that we 
might have her with us at our next Chau- 
tauqua Woman’s Day. 

Mrs. M. A. WHEDON. 








PLEA FOR UNHAPPY ITALY. 


At the Twentieth Century Club, last 
Saturday, Oct. 1, Mr. William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, after listening to Mrs. Dario Papa’s 
‘Plea for Unhappy Italy,’’ was called upon 
to follow her, and spoke as follows: 

ADDRESS OF WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 

It was the noble boast of Whittier,— 
“My } Nene though not the loudest, has been 

ea 


Wherever Freedom raised her cry of pain,’”’ 


and in listening to this impassioned plea 
for the downtrodden and disinherited peo- 
ple of Italy, from the lips of Mrs. Dario 
Papa, who that feels the kinship of all 
nations and acknowledges the brother- 
hood of man, can fail to throb with pity, 
or be unconscious of the disgrace which 
such recital necessitates? 

For the outrages narrated—the degra- 
dation of innocent men and women, the 
starvatiun of helpless children, the incar- 
ceration of protesting sufferers whose 
misery and hunger had driven them to 
make a public demonstration—the right 
and refuge of all who seek redress under 
constitutional government—these crying 
wrongs did not take place ina heathen 
land, or under cruel Moslem sway. The 
perpetrators are professed Christians, in 
a Christian nation, one holding the pon- 
tificate of the largest division of the Chris- 
tian church. Where once to be a Roman 
citizen was to be greater than a king, 
tyranny is enthroned, famine stalks 
abroad, and the sole escape of the afflicted 
lies in flight and expatriation. ‘To a pop- 
ulation which clings to home with a love 
and tenacity unsurpassed by any people of 
the earth, the sad alternative offered to 
the masses for grinding poverty and a 
hopeless future is emigration. 

To this country, which until recent 
years has welcomed with open arms the 
victims of foreign oppression, there comes 
the Macedonian cry for help. Not the 
brutal aid of force, which leaves its train 
of curses, but material and moral help. 
We are informed that the prisons groan 
with men whose only crime was in law- 
fully gathering in public places, forced by 
the agony of want to demand that justice 
which means bread. Now, imprisoned, 
ill-treated, and ill-fed, their families de- 
prived of necessary support, they appeal 
for relief to the conscience of the world. 

Italian misery is the poison plant, rooted 
in robber tariffs, land monopoly, trade re- 
strictions, and military armaments—a 
plant whose cultivation for its own woe 
America seems anxious to attempt. In 
her sudden exchange of altruism for land- 
grabbing and foreign dominion, will she 
persist in ony | blind to the object-lesson 
pressed upon her? The burdens of war 
and conquest crush Italy to the ground, 
and Mrs. Dario Papa, in her disinterested 
purpose to help the sunny land of her 
adoption, sounds also a warning to the 
land of her nativity. With unsurpassed 
climate, a soil ample to support its inhabi- 
tants in plenty, scenery and historic asso- 
ciations that attract the travellers of the 
globe, why should so favored a country 
swarm with beggars and hold the ‘“pri- 
macy of crime in Europe?’ The French 
observer, René Bazin, declares that the 
picturesqueness of the Italian medizval 
villages, through which he passed, lost all 
its charm because of the abject condi- 
tion of the people, which absorbed his 
sympathy. Not idle, but industrious. 
**Do they ever stop work? Do they look 
like stage peasants?’’ he asks. And he 
repeats the answer of the Duked’ Aumale’s 
French foreman in his Sicilian vineyards, 
that they are ‘‘more laborious, more 
patient, readier to work than the French.” 

Crushing taxation is the all-sufficient 
explanation of this poverty. In northern 
Italy one-third cf the net revenue of the 
soil, and fifty to sixty per cent. of the 
value of the buildings, are the annual 
exactions demanded. Well might a dis- 
couraged farmer ask: ‘What prosperity, 
enterprise, or progress can be expected in 
such acountry?”’ It has pleased the art 
critic, W. J. Stillman, to attempt to mini- 
mize the cost of militarism in Italy by 
saying that the yearly war tax of $45,000,- 
000 can be easily borne. This implies the 
common per capita method of reasoning. 

‘Mr, Blank and I own more cows than 
all the rest of the townspeople put to- 
gether,” boasted a Yankee villager. 

“Indeed?” 

‘Yes, he owns one hundred and fifty 
and I own two,”’ which makes a per capita 





of 76. But when it is demonstrable that 
even in the favored United States, taxation 
bears a dozen times as heavily against 
the average poor man as against the aver- 
age rich man, what pregnant suggestion 
is there of the distribution of this Italian 
burden to uphold its military system? I 
commend to the artist-writer the affirma- 
tion of Senator Villari, that ‘‘the men who 
have governed Italy for thirty years have 
driven the people to the delirium of hun- 
ger.”’ In Naples, in the foundling hospi- 
tal of Sanctissima Annunciata, out of 856 
infants given shelter in 1895, only three 
survived. To the 35,000 poor, roofless, 
and ragged people who swarm and starve 
in that famous city, per capita consolation 
is unappreciated. ‘To them the proverb, 
“See Naples and die,’’ has a grim and lit- 
eral application. 

What can we do to hold up the hands 
of our friend who has spoken to us from 
the depth of bitter experience? We can 
contribute our portion to feed and com- 
fort those who suffer in prison and their 
dear ones who perish outside. Many 
hearts callous to primal wrongs are yet 
touched by instances of individual suffer- 
ing, and respond when the palliative boon 
of charity is invoked. But what lasting 
benefit can we offer to the perishing 
country itself? A constant protest, a 
righteous example, and an open door. 
Greater than the force of arms is the finger 
of rebuke from the nations who have a 
right to point it. More potent than armies 
and navies is the example of a free people, 
jealous that equality and justice shall 
reign in its own borders. If we can do 
little directly to change despotic govern- 
ments abroad, we can at least maintain 
unbarred entrance for persecuted refu- 
gees, and most cordial welcome to this 
country of boundless opportunity under 
just conditions. 

Instead of this beneficent réle, can it be 
possible that the United States is prepar- 
ing to follow the downward path which 
brought the Rome of the Republic to the 
Roman kingdom of to-day, where corrup- 
tion has obliterated the distinction be- 
tween law-givers and law-breakers? Is 
the temptation of empire powerful enough 
to exact the sacrifice of democratic gov- 
ernment as the deadly price? If impe- 
rialism, with all that it implies, is hence- 
forth to lead us, instead of uplifting Italy 
and thé other tortured nations of the Old 
World, we shall only go down to join them 
in the mire, shutting ‘‘the gates of mercy 
on mankind.” Let us pray that the criti- 
cal chapter of American history now 
forming may not be closed until sanity 
returns, and— 

‘*We shall resume our place, 
First in the vanguard of the human race.” 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
City Point.—The annual meeting of 
the League was held Tuesday evening, 
Sept. 29, in Pilgrim Hall. The reports 
showed a most prosperous condition both 
as to membership and finances. During 
the last year fifty-six new members have 
been added, making 141. Many items of 
business intended to promote the interests 
of the League and of woman suffrage were 
transacted, and the work of the next 
year was entered upon with enthusiasm. 
The following officers and standing com- 
mittees were elected: President, Mrs. A. 
E. Tuttle; vice-president, Mrs. G. F. Law- 
ley; secretary, Mrs. W. T. Eaton; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Franklin Snow; executive com- 
mittee, Mrs. E. F. Boland, Mrs. G. H. 
Watson, Mrs. C. M. Bryan, Mrs. M. A. 
Abbott, Mrs. H. L. Evans; membership 
committee, Mrs. A. Elwell, Mrs. J. T. 
Jones, Miss Annie Moss; news items com- 
mittee, Mrs, Arthur H. Glynn, Mrs. George 
Locke; refreshment committee, Mrs. Au- 
gustus Fuller, Mrs. W. S. Luther, Mrs. 
Henry Bird, Mrs. E. B. Blanchard, Mrs. 
E, Chase; director Mass. W. S. A., Mrs. 
G. H. Watson. E. F. B. 








CASTLE SquaRE. — The management 
announces Martha Morton’s modern com- 
medy, ‘Brother John,” for the coming 
week. The success of Mr. W. H. Crane 
in this play, five seasons ago, ensures a 
pleasant reception, and will afford oppor- 
tunities for good work. The plot deals 
with a good-natured New England manu- 
facturer, whose family desire to see a 
different view of life. John Hackett, 
known as ‘‘Brother John,” will be James 
O. Barrows, and the cast will be: Bob- 
by Hackett, N. H. Fowler; Henry De 
Ruyter, William Humphrey; Mr. Van 
Sprague, Alban W. Purcell; Captain Van 
Sprague, Lindsay Morison; Edward Kidd, 
Charles Mackay; Wolf Hopkins, Wm. 
Chas. Masson; Beck Hackett, Lizzie Mor- 
gan; Sophie Hackett, Lillian Lawrence; 
Hettie Rolan, Maude Odell; Maggie Rolan, 
Mary Sanders; Mrs. Van Sprague, Rose 
Morison; Helen Van Sprague, Annie L. 
Barron; Maria, Marian A. Chapman. Un- 
eeny strong attractions are in prepara- 
tion. 








Tur rate for the Fitchburg R. R. 
Hoosac Tunnel Excursion of Oct. 8, is 
only $2, as heretofore, 


— 





Ir has been surnamed ‘‘The Beautiful,” 
the Deerfield Valley, from time immemo- 
rial, The Fitchburg R. R. Hoosac Tun- 
nel Excursion of Oct. 8, passes through it. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


An American Girl, 22 years old, graduate of 
Brockton High School. wants a place as lady’s 
companion, or to travel with an invalid. Adaress 
L. A., WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





A Middle-Aged Woman would like to. runa 
small coat-room, school, hotel or assembly room; 
to assist in mailing-room, or correspondence of 
any publication, or linen-room of hotel, institu- 
tion, hospital. Address, R. M. B., 29 Common 


E. Kakas & Sons 


162 Tremont Street. 


FURS 


Remodelled 
and Repaired. 
First Class Work Only. 


Prices Moderate. 














Exclusive Styles. 


TO MEASURE. 


Our Custom Department is 
now showing its assortment 
of Fall fabrics for Men’s 
Clothing. 

The exhibit is of altogether 
unusual extent and variety, 
and includes the products of 
the leading American and for- 
eign manufactories. All fab- 
rics shown are the result of 
very careful selection, and 
many of the styles are not to 
be found outside our estab- 
lishment. 

All garments are made in 
the best possible manner, in 
our own clean and well-light- 
ed workrooms, 

Prices are at the most mod- 
erate point consistent with 
the utmost excellence of ma- 
terials, fit and manufacture. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY, 


CUSTOM DEPT., 
398 Washington Street. 








NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Atice Stone Biackwstt, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 





Free Course at 


SHORTHAND Karst Sthook Corning,N. Y. 








For sale by all Dry and 
Fancy Goods Stores. 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 


SELLING AGENTS, 

87 Summer St., Boston, Mass 

Dont take anything that 

they say is “just as good”’ 
as Cutter’s. 


Cutter’s Crochet and Art Silks in 
all the latest tints and colors, 
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